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Cool, even burning, and fragrant 


to the last shred. “It (News Chronicle) certainly conceived of 


' itself as serving a popular but intelligent 
It brings that sense of comrade- | readership which did not wish to be led in 


ship and good fellowship that the blinkers of any party. 
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eases life’s burdens. It was in keeping with this attitude that the 


paper’s most distinctive election features 
were its Gallup Polls and its ‘Great Debate’. 
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Tobacco For the first time in British election history, 


a whole-hearted attempt was made to bring 
before the readers of a single newspaper the 
a whole range of party viewpoints presented 
ae by party leaders themselves. 
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Straight news was not affected by the political 


; leanings of the newspaper. 
Three strengths Chairman medium; Board- 


man’s mild; Recorder full. If any difficulty . ? . 
in obtaining, write to Chairman Sales Office, 


The News Chronicle seemed commendably 
24 Holborn, London, E.C.1 


free of special attitudes towards most issues 
and individuals.” 
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Nothing is so healthful and 
comfortable as a cellular weave 
for men’s and boys’ underwear, 
for blouses for women and 
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pyjamas. 
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are made in AERTEX, but 
to avoid imitations always 
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GUIDE TO 
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complete handbook for the dog lover, 
A giving information on all the breeds fami- 
liar in Britain and many known abroad. In- 
teresting features tell of dogs in history and 
folk-lore. 





The plentiful illustrations include 
fine studies of winners at recent shows. 
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BEACON 


WEATHERPROOFS 


In Fawn or Bronze Beacon Gaber 
dine, lined throughout. Men's single- 
breasted up to 42 chest, 105/- (44 
chest, 112/6). Also double-breasted 
style, 107/6 (44 chest, 117/6). 

Fine Beacon Oilskins, men’s and 
ladies’. 


Jp") Seats eur * Ouse 58/10 

im, Waterproof Clothing of all 

) kinds. Send for 48-page Cata- 

logue, full of comfort-giving, 
weather-resisting wear. 

BARBOURS Ltd. 

14 Beacon Buildings, 

South Shields. 
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—but fit for anything 
You're safe at work or play if you INSIST ON A 
BROOKS APPLIANCE, Small and light, it supports 


and protects against all twists and strains. Never 
loosens or slips. Always perfectly comfortable. 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL OFFER 
(Sent in plain sealed envelope.) 


APPLIANCES SUPPLIED UNDER THE 
NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., LTD., 


80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
Hilton Chambers, Hilton Street, 
Stevenson Square, Manchester, 1. 
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Male day pattern, 38/6 
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“DUPLEX” BAGS 

Male, day and night, 70O/- 
Our bags catch all leakage, easing mind and body. 
Invisible under clothing and easily emptied. Now worn 
world wide. Special patterns for motorists and aviators. 


Diagrams, etc., on request from: 


HILLIARD 
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“South African 
Sherry for me 


; — 

Every time , 5 every time 
your wiree @& Aen 
Lomas i a er gag ae So I’ve converted you, too, then? 
interrupted ho ~ caine Me You certainly have! Do you remember you 
by a ‘‘ Gale me 7% ~<atst | ~~ told me to look specially for the fine South 
Warning,”’ think of the Life- African sherries. Since then I’ve found 
boatmen. They may be some which are just exactly to my taste. 
answering a call of distress. And don’t you find them easy on the 

The Lifeboat Service is entirely pocket, too? That means something these 

supported by voluntary con- days! 

tributions. Your help is needed. Yes, how is it they can send us such 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT remarkably good wines at such a reason- 
INSTITUTION all 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 able price! 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.0., V.D. Well, there are two reasons: that amazing 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A. climate of theirs at the Cape, and then the 
a Preferential Duty. 
No wonder South African Sherry is becoming 
so popular, then. 
It deserves to be. Do you know they’ve 
| been making wine in South Africa for 
nearly 300 years. With all that experience 
MARINE wie: INES behind them and the splendid organization 
Lh they have now built up, they’re able to 
produce the very highest quality. Their 
really fine wines are matured for many 
years before they’re shipped to this 
country. 
I suppose we can now say, then, that South 
Africa is one of the leading wine producing 
countries? 
Well, wouldn’t you say it was, from the 
taste of this sherry?—Let me fill your 
glass!” 
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Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, co: 


solid injection, in a range of eight | —— from 22 to 
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Comply with Lioyd’s and Board of Trade require 


ments. SOUTH AFRICAN WINE 
RICARDOS (PETROL/PARAFFIN) FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


In a range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P., and in 
three series, for light, medium or heavy duty. (LONDON). LIMITED 


All Kelvin gi are lied with full marine 
equipment. 
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a new reference work by the publishers of 


world-famous dictionaries 


CHAMBERS’S 
ICTIONARY of 
SCIENTISTS 


HERE is a book of scientific biographies which will 
prove its worth over and over again to the 


256 pages 
70 half-tone illustrations 


12s. 6d. net. 





layman. 


Write for illustrated 
brochure to: 





practising scientist, the student and the interested 
There is no comparable volume in which 
the reader can find readily, as here, concise, accurate, 
and up-to-date details of the lives and achievements 
of the men who have shaped the course of science, 
and whose names are today part of the conversation of 
ordinary informed men and women. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 11 THISTLE ST., EDINBURGH 2 











HOW TO CURE PILES: 


THIS FORMULA GIVES PROMPT RELIEF 


What would you give to be really rid of those torturing 


Piles? To find protrusions growing less and less until they 
finally disappear, never to torment you again? Our formula 
brings this relief within the reach of every sutierer. The 
Modern Pile Cure positively heals, even when the piles 
are so swollen and bieed so alarmingly that an operation 
seems inevitable. 
and unwise. If your life is being made miserable by this 
distressing complaint, be persuaded to try the Modern Pile 
Cure. The first > will stop pain and irritation 
almost instantly. he alarming loss of blood is arrested, 
swelling and inflammation gradually die down, and the piles 
are soothed and healed in a way that seems miraculous. 


If you have never tried this wonderful remedy, do so | 


without delay 

Sample and Literature sent on receipt of 1/- to Magic Foot 
Draft Co. Ltd. (C.J. 4), 94 Rickmansworth Road, Watford, 
Herts. 


FERGUSON’S TURNING AND 
RENOVATING SERVICE 


A boon to men who value their appearance 
When your suit or coat requires repairs or alterations, see 
that vou have the work done by expert tailors. 
Ferguson's are practical tailors. Try them with your next job. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ High Class Tailoring. Patterns on request. 
Customers’ own materia! made up in our own workshop. 
Expert Furriers. Estimates and advice free. 

D. A. FERGUSON, LTD., 90/94 EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH 
Telephone ; 75455. Established 1397. 
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JAMES N. MILLER & SONS LTD., 
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Surgical methods are both unnecessary | 





NEWINGTON HOUSE 
EDINBURGH 


APPEALS FOR LEGACIES 
ON BEHALF OF SCOTTISH WAR -BLINDED 


who are cared-for and trained for suitable 
and congenial occupations by the Scottish 
National Institution for the War - Blinded. 
Treasurer's Office:— 
NEWINGTON HOUSE 
BLACKET AVENUE, EDINBURGH 





“there are technical diction 
aries galore, bat none which 

an hold a candle to this latest 
preduction |" 


‘ 
CHAMBERS Municipal Engineering 


* this dictionary isa fine piece 
of work, selling at a moderate 
price, and it is a book which 
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7 Marine Engineer 
os the work may well be com- 
mended to the enquiring gen- 
eval reader.’ 
British Medical Journal 


‘a wholly admirable publica- 
tion’ 
Aircraft Engineering 


* Le complément indispensable 
du classique Chambers's 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
DICTIONARY.’ 

Revue Générale dea Sciences 
Pures et Applique. 


984 pages. 
21s. net. 
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and ‘ Sara Denton’ 
Books for Girls! 


PEGGY OF THE 
CHALET SCHOOL 
by Elinor M. Brent-Dyer 
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NO STOPPING HER! 
by Rita Coatts 
6s. net 
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Important 
Announcement 


HERE exists an acute 
paper shortage rem- 
iniscent of the war years. 
You will do well to make 
sure of your copy of 
Chambers’s Journal by 
filling up the subscription 
form below, and returning 
it to your bookseller or 
direct to us. 


TEAR OFF HERE 


CHAMBERS’S 
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LEASE send for 1 year, 
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beginning with the issue for 
to:— 
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enciose Cheque or. 


Annual subscription, including 
postage, home or abroad: 20/6d. 
(Canada, 20/-). 


Please return with remittance to your 
bookseller, or to 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
11 Thistle Street, Edinburgh 2. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 





These delicious THIN WINE 


BERMALINE 
DIGESTIVE 
continue to be baked RICH TEA 


family favourites 


in Glasgow’s Sunshine GLACIER 
Biscuit Bakery WAFER 
CHOCOLATE 
REGAL 


century old tradition CRIMPIE (reco) 
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The ONLY Post-War 
Encyclopaedia of 
MAJOR STATUS in WYLLIE, BARR & ROSS LTD 


IMMEDIATE the English Language 


DBLIVBRY in association with 


SCRIBBANS-KEMP (SCOTLAND) LTD 
Lomas 








Over 12,000 pages and 14,500,000 words 
lanned completely anew. Written by 2,300 
eading scholars and scientists. More than 

6,000 newly-selected illustrations. 144- 

page full-colour Atlas, 15 easy-to-handle 

volumes, beautifully bound. 


You will find the All-New CHAMBERS’S the 
encyclopaedia you have always wanted, and you 
will be proud to own a set. Its great value to you 
will be found in the up-to-date information, 
tnimpeachable in authority and scholarship, which 
is always available at your elbow. And you will 
spend hours of delight browsing through its pages 
wherever the mood takes you. 


WHY YOU SHOULD INVESTIGATE 


THE MASTER OF BALLIOL (Sir David Keir) writes 

of CHAMBERS’S, in The Sunday Times: “In range, 

clearness of conception, weight of authority, and MW sas 

liberality of mind, this is in every way a historic vs ly ' : 

achievement. ”’ ™ Vichy-Célestins Spa Water 
is the pleasant table drink 

SEND TODAY FOR COMPLETE PRE-VIEW / ON which is universally admit- 

As a first step to discovering that this outstanding publishing / ov ted to possess those high 

achievement will cost you far less than you imagine for a males < 4 therapeutic qualities 

work of this scope, send coupon for Illustrated Brochure NOW. which are particularly 


It costs nothing to investigate. Apply on own stationery if you : 4 
do not wish to cut your copy. ~ valuable for sufferers 


from rheumatism and 
similar ailments, due 
to over-acidity. Con- 
sult your doctor. 
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Corroboree 





DONALD 


> er a thick stick, Johnny Bilkaburi, 
the fish-eater, beat out a measured 
rhythm on his gin’s broad back. Nothing, 
he reasoned, is more provocative than a lazy 
wife. Johnny’s words, rumbling syllables in 
the Queensland Kalkadoon dialect, punc- 
tuated the blows. Averting her face, Yunara 
heard: ‘Lazy gins—are—punished, Yun—ara. 
They —must —have —industry —beaten —into 
—them!’ 

Guilty, she listened in blank silence and bore 
his cruelty stoically. When he threw the stick 
aside, she remained crouching there, naked, 
quivering, wordless. He asked for neither ex- 
planation nor excuse; simply punished her 
and went back to his wommera-spear to 
fashion a new barb for the one broken on a 
tree. 

When Yunara’s sisters saw the bruises on 
her heavy shoulders they touched them with 
curious fingers, making her wince and causing 
her to spill water from the bag slung painfully 
at her side. ‘Again?’ they asked. And 
Yunara shrugged, hurrying away. 

‘Johnny is cruel,’ said fat Melela, Yunara’s 
oldest sister. 

*Yunara is lazy,’ replied Nenga. 

*I think she is not so lazy when Chakooli is 
around.’ 

‘Shhh, Melela!’ 

‘It is because of him that Johnny is cruel— 
although he doesn’t know it.” And Melela 
giggled shortly. 

*Be quiet, Melela—the others will hear.’ 

‘If Johnny knew, things could be arranged. 
There would be no trouble then—Yunara 
would not be beaten any more.’ 

‘It is not our business. We will say nothing.’ 
And they turned away from the water-hole in 
silence together. 


April: No. 210 


YERRILL 


HAKOOLI, the swift-runner, sat in the 
sun and watched the women approach. 
He blinked, and knotted the knuckle-bones of 
a dingo on a length of string. He held the 
flash ornament to his temples as Yunara’s 
sisters passed; but they did not glance in his 
direction. Chakooli went on working in the 
high, scorching sun, squatting near the searing 
earth. From somewhere behind him, children 
screamed, and in a moment they ran chortling 
from the bush in a whirl of dusty black bodies. 
They swerved around the fire-trench and 
brought up in a tumble of arms and legs near 
the feet of Johnny Bilkaburi, who did not 
raise his eyes from his work. 

Johnny’s stubby fingers bound the barb, 
already cemented to the long spear with beef- 
wood gum, with tendon from a kangaroo tail. 
He frowned as he worked, distracted by 
nothing. In the Mission they had told him 
that the important thing was to do the job 
in hand well—-no matter how ordinary a task. 
Johnny was a good pupil. A good listener. 
He sat, his shiny face blank, his mind receptive 
of the teacher’s words to the exclusion of all 
else; and he exhibited none of the restless 
impatience of his wild young classmates. Out 
of his native curiosity, he had listened. Out of 
his intense application, he had learned. He 
learned a trade; and after the Mission School 
he worked with the whites until he was seven- 
teen, before returning to the hills, the tribe, 
and Yunara—the woman assigned to him as 
his wife. 

Thus in Johnny’s mind there were three 
clear-cut periods of memory. His early years, 
before the Mission, were made up of hazy 
and weird recollections. He had shadowy 
memories of an old and filthy gin, his grand- 
mother, who had told him the strange lore of 
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the animal and spirit world—fantastic stories 
of the moons, how there was a freshly-made 
one every month; of how the opossum got the 
black mark on his snout; of the wild-cat, the 
galah, and the laughing-jackass. She had 
told him the stories of the corroborees or 
traditional tribal masques, some functional— 
for rain or good hunting, some in com- 
memoration of great events, some whose 
origin was lost in a limbo of insubstantial 
figures and dimly-remembered traditions. 

When the old gin died, and they took 
Johnny to the Mission, a gentle priest, and a 
not so gentle Mission teacher, had told him of 
Christianity, of right and wrong, and the 
elements of arithmetic. And, since then, the 
elders of the tribe, those who had never seen 
the Mission, and Wulkoor, the medicine- 
man, had taken up where his grandmother 
had left off. They gave him solemn accounts 
of Malkari, Kanmare, and the munguni— 
supernatural agents and deities which were 
nevertheless very real and a constant source of 
danger to blackfellows. Johnny knew that he 
owed respect to the bad spirits, and would be 
wise to take all the prescribed precautions; to 
the friendly ones he knew he could look for 
protection against his enemies. 

Yet Johnny was not aware of any confusion 
in his mind. In his life day by day he had 
little reason to be conscious of the anomalies in 
his knowledge of the world. As he sat and 
worked in the sun, a contentment arose out of 
his preoccupation with his task and the com- 
fortable truth that he had justifiably beaten 
his wife, asserted his lordship, and put his 
affairs in order. So that, on that same even- 
ing, finding Chakooli sneaking out of the 
gundi where Yunara lay, Johnny was slow to 
appreciate what he must do. 


OHNNY stood some moments in the dark- 

ness, his hands hanging limply, listening 
to Chakooli’s softly receding footfalls. He 
waited longer, gazing at the dark-shadowed 
outline of the gundi against the bush. Then he 
moved towards the hut and took from the low 
bark roof the stone knife which lay there 
with his pair of boomerangs and his spears. 
Without hesitating, he crossed the line of 
dwellings and quietly approached Chakooli’s 
hut from the back. He heard the man moving 
within, and in the silence heard his low 
breathing. 

He edged round the side of the gundi and 
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stood in the open entrance peering at the 
darkness. After a moment he realised that 
Chakooli stood crouching just inside, his 
back to the entrance. Johnny stretched out 
his left arm. His fingers found the other 
man’s shoulder, and Johnny felt him spin 
quickly under his hand. As the movement 
began, he sank the knife quickly up under 
the ribs. Chakooli fell away from him, dying 
with muffled, ugly sounds. 

Johnny waited a while in the black silence, 
listening for any movement from the rest of 
the camp. Then he went into the hut and 
knelt beside Chakooli, feeling him, making 
sure the man was dead. He remained there, 
blinking in the close darkness. He knew that 
what he had done was justifiable, according to 
tribal law. He knew the murder would be 
condoned and that Chakooli would be buried 
without ceremony or rights as an evil-doer. 
But as he rehearsed his words to the others a 
strange idea came to him in the darkness of 
the gundi. This was murder. 

In the Mission they had told him this was a 
crime against both society and God. If he 
should kill a man he would pay—with his own 
life. But this was not the Mission, nor the 
white man’s town. This was the camp of 
his tribe, and here the law was death for 
Chakooli’s offence. And justice was summary 
and immediate. And yet... 

Johnny listened. The racket of the night 
noises, of creatures in trees and bush and on 
the ground. But from the sleeping camp there 
was no movement. If you believe, you will 
have to decide, they had told him. Some 
things are good, some bad. You will have to 
decide between them. 

To the Kalkadoon, life was a simple matter. 
You did what was natural, when it was 
naturally right. If you kept to the tribal code, 
observed its ritual, life was simple. But this 
was murder. 

The white man’s sombre word was a pen- 
dulum in his mind, and Chakooli’s shoulder 
was warm under his hand. Johnny faced the 
decision and, almost smiling, knew what he 
must do. He picked up the body of Chakooli 
and, stooping, left the gundi. He turned away 
from the camp into the bush and walked 
swiftly northward with his burden, climbing a 
gentle slope. Ina bare rock-cave Johnny left 
the body of his victim, concealing it with grass 
and bushes. ‘They will believe that Moki- 
piungo, the mountain-spirit, took Chakooli 
away and killed him with his teeth in his neck.’ 





Johnny went back to the camp and told 
Yunara he had hunted a great way away, and 
had forgotten how late it was. She half- 
listened, thinking about Chakooli, the swift- 
runner. 


UNARA looked for Chakooli in the 

morning, but outside his hut there were 
only two or three of the old men and Wulkoor, 
the medicine-man, talking together in great 
agitation. Worried, she went on her way 
towards the water-hole, not daring to 
approach the men. 

By noon, the whole tribe knew that 
Chakooli had gone. Johnny had concealed 
his tracks, and Wulkoor announced that 
Mokipiungo had claimed a victim and that no 
one would see the swift-runner again. Yunara 
moved listlessly away from the gathering of 
awed and frightened people and squatted 
down to prepare food. Johnny watched her, 
his attitude towards her unchanged, because 
he knew that the crime had been Chakooli’s 
and that Chakooli would never sin against 
him again. 

When the high heat of the day was passing, 
Johnny heard that the elders and Wulkoor 
were preparing a corroboree to mark the 
death of Chakooli. They had thought on the 
manner of the man’s disappearance, and now 
they divined a reason for it. Chakooli had 
been a scoraful man, and superior to most by 
his merit as a fast and deadly hunter; but 
superior, too, in his bearing and attitude to- 
wards the rest of the tribe. He had never been 
well liked. Now Mokipiungo had claimed 
him—obviously because of his superiority. 
It was fitting that the proud should be thus 
punished. 

Johnny found out that Yunara had guessed 
what had happened. She said nothing; but 
her hand trembled as she ate, and her face 
was held away from him in a way that told 
him she knew him for what he was, and feared 
him. Later, he took her by the shoulders— 
forcing her to look at him; and the single 
glance she gave him with hurt and vacant 
eyes was enough to plunge him into black 
and torturing indecision. 

There was no love between them—theirs 
was a convenient tribal marriage, without 
love, without meaning. But they had to live 
together in the small gundi, and when there 
was trouble between them life was painful and 
ugly. He had killed, automatically and 
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according to his instinct, but without any real 
motive. Even as a murder his action was un- 
satisfactory. Yunara, the woman he had 
injured and insulted with this killing, gave 
him a glance and turned away. 

Johnny released her and went off to seek 
out Wulkoor, just as at the Mission he would 
have sought out the priest at a difficult time. 
Wulkoor squatted in his filthy gundi watching 
Johnny through slitted eyes. ‘*Wulkoor, wise 
doctor,’ said Johnny, ‘I need your help in 
something.’ 

‘Yes, Johnny Bilkaburi?’ 

*It is true that a man is right to kill the man 
who sins with his womenfolk?’ 

‘If the tribe is satisfied he had a good reason 
to kill.’ 

*I killed Chakooli for such a reason.’ 

*You killed him!’ Wulkoor’s incredulous 
voice screeched the words. ‘No—no, it was 
Mokipiungo who bit into his neck and carried 
him away into the mountains.’ 

*I killed him.’ 

Wulkoor’s lean face tightened and his words 
came harsh and incisive: ‘It was Mokipiungo. 
So have I told the tribe.’ 

Johnny searched the dim-lit face before him, 
anxious for a sign of understanding. The 
face of Wulkoor was a hard and expressionless 
mask. ‘The corroboree?’ asked Johnny. 

‘It is arranged. To-morrow.’ 


OMEWHERE in the blue-gums a lyre- 
bird laughed in cynical imitation of a 


kookaburra; and the sound broke loudly 
across the constant racket of the bush. In 
the still, fierce heat of the next day Johnny 
hunted alone. Towards evening he returned, 
carrying half-a-dozen flock-pigeons brought 
down in flight with a boomerang. He ate 
silently with Yunara and spent the time before 
the corroboree by himself, repairing his nets. 

As the sun descended, the big fire was lit at 
a little distance from the camp. During most 
of the day the dancers had been away at their 
specially-erected bough-shed preparing for 
the corroboree, painting their bodies and 
ornamenting themselves with white-owl and 
eagle-hawk feathers. Now they would be 
waiting out in the bough-shed near the corro- 
boree ground. 

Johnny heard the crackling of the fire with 
a cold fear. The corroboree excitement was 
spreading. The tribe, who would all attend 
and beat time for the dancers, were moving off 
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towards the fire in small groups, men and 
women separately. Johnny took his boome- 
rangs and went off alone, leaving Yunara to 
follow. 

At the corroboree ground the men sat cross- 
legged at the front of the audience, each with 
two boomerangs. The women and children 
sat at the back. Most of the women had small 
drums made of opossum-skin filled with 
feathers and rags. Johnny took his place 
near the front, and almost at once the corro- 
boree began. 

Facing west, the watchers saw the sun’s rim 
dipping in an aura of sultry auburn light. 
Close to Johnny, a man began spontaneously 
to strike together the flats of his boomerangs 
—cluck-cluck, cluck-cluck, cluck-cluck. The 
sound was taken up by others in a steady 
rhythmic beat. Johnny joined them, his 
elbows, shoulders, and back moving regularly 
with the beat. From behind, the gins started 
to thump the skin drums, striking them on the 
boomerang beat with the flats of their hands. 
Over all, a chant began, a funereal wailing 
chant in a high tenor voice from somewhere 
over Johnny’s right shoulder: ‘Kunjunja 
porono-mil-la. Kunjunja lin-ja rooeri.’ As 
the singer repeated the meaningless phrase 
everyone joined him; and the same words 


were chanted over and over to the accompani- 
ment of the steady beat. 

A quickening of the rhythm signalled the 
arrival of the first of the dancers, who came 
suddenly from darkness into the leaping 


firelight. In his hand was a barbed and 
feather-tufted spear; on his head a short, 
cone-shaped headdress fitted tightly over his 
mud-caked hair. He stamped, crouched, and 
rose, shook the spear and stamped, one foot 
after the other, all in time with the now slower 
rhythm. Behind the great fire the red ochre, 
charcoal, and featherdown stripes on his 
gleaming body flashed fantastically until, with 
a quick movement, he was gone. 

In a constant succession, the other dancers 
came into the firelight, danced the set steps, 
and retired. Then the chant halted moment- 
arily and began with a new phrase and a faster 
rhythm as Wulkoor ran into the flickering 
light in the ghastly disguise of Mokipiungo, the 
mountain-spirit. He wore a gaping mask and 
hideous headdress, with great yellow fangs and 
wildly-waving hair. His lean body was 
violently agitated in a fierce rhythmic dance- 
pattern as the interminable din of the drums, 
the boomerangs, and the high wailing chant 
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awoke the bush with a nightmare clamour: 
*Korin-joba-nilla yunga yungara. Yunga- 
narungooara.” 

The new chant, in a slower, mesmerising 
tempo, rose high-pitched over the ceaseless 
rhythm. From the darkness the dancers re- 
turned and followed Wulkoor around the 
firelit area in a stamping, leaping procession. 

* . . . yunga-narungooara .. .’ chanted 
Johnny, over and over, beating his boome- 
rangs and gazing into the fantasy of flame and 
flickering bodies, until his brain became 
numbed by the repeated rocking of his body, 
and he was a mindless, chanting, beating 
automaton. 

For nearly an hour Wulkoor and the dancers 
weaved strange patterns to the mechanical, 
numbing repetition of the two liquid, chanting 
phrases. A hypnotic calm settled over the 
audience, the rhythm rising and falling, rising 
and falling. Outside the ring of light the gum- 
trees climbed starkly into darkness; and over 
all was a smooth starlit sheet of sky traced out 
with tendrils of fading smoke. 

Johnny Bilkaburi, the murderer, waited. 


UTSIDE the ring of light was nothing.- 

Within it, wave on wave of endless 
rhythm; sound so insistent it was no sound, 
but the aboriginal life-accompaniment, the 
stretched canvas on which life was painted. 
The moving dancers merged into a bizarre 
black and ochre kaleidoscope of shapes and 
colours. Johnny’s smoke-sore eyes no longer 
distinguished men in the weaving masque 
of death before him. ‘. . . -nilla yunga 
yungara... 

Blood-red the outer rim of fire, then orange, 
and yellow licking flame at the centre. As 
Johnny watched, the flaring light faded and 
advanced, swaying in and out of focus, and 
the dancers’ measured movements were 
shadowy nightmare patterns on the very 
fringe of consciousness, until, almost im- 
perceptibly, the rhythm quickened. Johnny 
found himself beating faster, caught up in the 
livening tempo all around him. 

Wulkoor vanished into the darkness to the 
right of the fire, leaving the dancers in a semi- 
circle, stamping and crouching tirelessly. 
They had long since stuck their spears in the 
earth at some distance from them, and now 
they squatted close together and took up the 
beat with their hands on the ground. The 
high tenor voice which had led the chant 





began a new phrase: ‘Mooloro-mora katoo- 
lumbana kambo. Molloro pite.’ Meaningless 
syllables mostly, but ‘death’ and ‘grave’ were 
recognisable. As the new chant began, the 
dancers leaped to their spears and started a 
fresh series of movements, thrusting with the 
spears, stamping, and throwing back their 
heads as they danced. 

The watchers caught the new phrase and 
repeated it, Johnny among them. The corro- 
boree was nearing its climax now. With a 
crackling shower of sparks the centre of the 
fire collapsed and many smaller flames sprang 
up. The dancers, now more plainly seen, 
formed two lines and turned, dancing, towards 
the bush to the left. The beating hushed, 
everyone following the trend intuitively, like a 
wheeling flight of birds. And into the centre 
of the dance, between the two lines, leaped 
Wulkoor, with a long, loud, wailing shriek. 
*A-a-a-a-a-a-ah!’ came the shriek, striking 
cold fear into Johnny Bilkaburi, causing his 
bowels to tighten and his aching head to 
throb with a new, sharp pain. 

Wulkoor had removed his grotesque mask, 
and his face was unpainted, the deep lines 
around his mouth contorted with the sound 
he had uttered. Crouching, he made con- 
vulsive movements with his legs and shoulders, 


then leaped into the air, and, bounding and 
stamping, led the dancers in another weaving 
pattern. 

‘How 
‘He must play all the best parts himself. 
First he is Mokipiungo, and now he is 


like Wulkoor,’ thought Johnny. 


Chakooli, too.” As the name crossed his 
mind, Johnny snapped back into a sharp and 
painful consciousness. His head tortured 
him, he blinked his sore and smarting eyes 
and felt the strain on his shoulder muscles 
from the constant beating of the boomerangs. 

*‘Chakooli!’ The name of the man he had 
killed. Murdered and concealed the body. 
He felt a sudden urge to leap up and yell the 
fact out to the tribe. Yell in a great voice: 
‘I killed him! I killed Chakooli! I—I—I!’ 

But as his mind yelled the words his aching 
body still swayed to the rhythm of the corro- 
boree. Immediately in front of him a row 
of glistening backs swayed together, the men 
remorselessly beating, swaying, beating and 
swaying. Johnny lifted his eyes to the dancers 
and watched and waited. The name of his 
victim and of his crime jostled together in his 
mind, tumbling over and over with an insane 
jangling insistence. 
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AS Johnny watched, he saw the dance take 
on a new significance. Almost im- 
perceptibly the character of Wulkoor broke 
through the character he was portraying. 
Johnny felt the change and knew that those 
near him felt something also. The evil of the 
medicine-man was translated into a leering 
hatred in his face, a hideous malignance even 
in the movements of his legs and arms. And 
then Johnny saw something which caused his 
stomach to contract, his breathing to falter in 
his throat. Wulkoor was wearing a thin belt 
of human hair plaited around his waist; and, 
as he turned in the dance, Johnny saw that 
something was tucked into the belt at the 
back. He continued to beat the rhythm with 
his boomerangs, but, half-turning, he glanced 
at his neighbours to left and right. They sat, 
expressionless, apparently entranced and com- 
pletely hypnotised by the rhythm of the 
corroboree. 

He looked again at Wulkoor, waiting for 
him to turn his back. Wulkoor was looking 
at him, but almost at once led the dancers 
away in a wide arc, showing the belt and the 
object tucked into it. Johnny knew a fear 
then such as he had never known before. He 
faltered in the rhythm and checked himself 
with an effort which left him weak, his whole 
body shaking. 

The dancers were spreading in a line facing 
in towards Wulkoor, who stood alone in the 
centre of the lit space. Suddenly the chanting 
halted—and the same voice led again with a 
new passage. Johnny knew what the words 
would be before they began, and each one, 
articulated in the clear, solitary voice, struck 
him like a stinging whip: ‘Kankuri Kan- 
kurimora. Mullorokambo....’ And, even as 
the words pealed out, Wulkoor drew the stone 
knife from his belt and brandished it in sweep- 
ing, stabbing curves before him. One of the 
dancers came forward and acted the part of 
the victim a dozen times before Johnny’s 
agonised eyes. 

The fiendish hate on Wulkoor’s face now 
transmitted itself to the watchers, and the beat- 
ing took on a strange and terrifying note. 
The swaying backs began to lurch with an 
obscene abandon. Past dissembling, Johnny 
turned to look at his neighbours. They 
gazed straight ahead at the dancers, their lips 
chanting the accusing, damning words; but 
they showed no awareness of his presence. 
Helpless, he chanted with them, repeating 
over and over the words of his own indictment. 
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The rhythm quickened, the beating and 
chanting became more intense. Wulkoor, 
with spasmodic, staccato stamps and leaps, 
vanished into the bush as the concerted sound 
rose to an unbearable crescendo. Wave on 
wave of the paralysing din crashed on Johnny’s 
ears as the medicine-man reappeared, lit by 
the diminishing fire, his lean arms stretched 
at full length as he held aloft the bloody body 
of Chakooli. 

The rhythm broke as Johnny leaped scream- 
ing to his feet. One of the dancers stooped, 
snatched up the stone knife, and cast it with an 
easy movement to fall at Johnny’s feet. 

‘Blood for blood!’ came Wulkoor’s raucous 
voice; and his body shook, making the limbs 
of the corpse wave limply. 

“Blood for blood!’ yelled the tribe, and 
turned towards Johnny with pointing hands. 

“He sinned against me!’ screamed Johnny. 
*I had a right to kill!’ 

‘Kill him! Kill him!’ came a solitary 
woman’s voice. And Johnny turned to see 
Yunara, his woman, her hair waving, her 
hands stiffly gesticulating, her face contorted 
with grief. 


“He took her, and I killed him! That is 


just. That is the law!’ Johnny held out 
his arms in appeal. The men hesitated and 
half-turned towards Wulkoor. 

‘Don’t listen to him!’ screeched Wulkoor, 
his features twisted with fanatical hate. 
‘Why did he not say what he had done? Why 
did he take away Chakooli?’ he shrieked, 
pointing to where the body lay near the dying 
fire. ‘Why did he let you believe Mokipiungo 
had killed again?’ The whole tribe howled. 

‘Listen to me! Wait! Wait!’ Johnny 
yelled in a hysteria of fear. One of the dancers 
taised his spear, and slowly, as the entire 
gathering quietened, the others followed him, 
balancing the great weapons at shoulder 
height. 

Johnny saw the mass of men in front of 
him part, and through the passage they made 
came one man with a stone knife in his hand. 
It was Jalkili, brother of Chakooli, who had 
led the chanting of the corroboree. Johnny 
stood still and waited. Chakooli’s nearest 
relation must avenge. That was the law. A 
life for a life. And as the swift thrust came, 
Wulkoor’s voice rang out in a hellish scream 
that struck the watchers into a silence of 
doubt. 


May First Story: The Devil was Aboard by Arthur Mayse. 


Mary Magdalen 


Lovely tear in lovely eye, 

Grieve no more, O sweet my love, 
The world will never lack a sigh, 
And life and grief are one, my love. 


See where the sunlight blond with spring 
Dapples the purple-slated roof, 
Hear how the speckled thrush can sing 


So tender a reproof. 


She will not turn, O sweet my love, 
For all the winsome words of spring, 
She would not stir, I think, or move, 
Though all the choir of heaven should ring. 


O delicate, invisible, 


The thongs of sorrow bind her heart; 
She bears her grief immutable, 
Grief is her well-beloved part. 


JOHN BARRON Mays. 





Constant Watch 
The Work of the Coast Life-Saving Corps 


RICHARD OUNSWORTH 


: ARNING of south-westerly gale, all 

coasts...’ When the B.B.C. broad- 
cast a gale-warning, the average landsman 
settles back in his armchair and pities anyone 
who has to be out in such dirty weather. 
Around Britain’s dangerous coastline the un- 
ceasing vigil of His Majesty’s Coastguard 
continues. In winter gales and high seas there 
is much work for the Coast Life-Saving Corps, 
which operates under the Coastguard. 

During stormy weather the work of the 
Coastguard becomes of even greater import- 
ance, for the lives of a ship’s crew may depend 
on the keen sight and prompt action of the 
men on watch at their often lonely posts. 
During 1949 the life-saving apparatus was 
taken into action on 105 occasions, when 54 
lives were saved; 25 owed their safety to the 
breeches-buoy and 29 were rescued by other 
means. The Coastguard took life-saving 
action in 657 cases in which vessels or aircraft 
were observed or reported to be in distress. 

The present highly efficient and widespread 
organisation has grown from the 19th-century 
life-saving companies, organised by private 
individuals who were concerned at the tragic 
loss of life which so often followed the wreck 
of a fine ship almost within reach of the shore. 
The early private companies were taken over 
by the Board of Trade in 1854. Now ad- 
ministered by the Ministry of Transport and 
recruited pretty well entirely from ex-Naval 
personnel, the Coastguard man some three 
hundred and fifty stations round the coast of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, many of 
which are equipped with rocket life-saving 
apparatus. 

To assist the Coastguard in rescue work the 
Coast Life-Saving Corps was formed in 1932. 
A volunteer organisation, the Corps is re- 
cruited from all who live and work on the 


coast. Both men and women are eligible for 
service, the latter undertaking intelligence 
work, including telephone duties on wreck 
service, when the speedy transmission of 
messages may mean the difference between 
success and failure. To-day the Corps is 
nearly 6,000 strong, and the force actually 
mans about two hundred stations. In some 
localities, competition to join is so keen that 
there is a waiting-list, but care is always taken 
to ensure that the manning of the lifeboat is 
not jeopardised. 

The shipping highways vary in importance 
and in volume of traffic. Provided at key- 
points on dangerous sections of coast are 
constant-watch stations; manned by day and 
night, some of these posts also undertake 
work for Lloyds, reporting the movement of 
shipping. Stations of slightly less importance 
are in fine weather manned by night only, 
while others are manned only when bad 
weather or other local conditions render this 
necessary. 


HE primary duty of the Coastguard is the 
saving of life. All others are secondary 
to this vital service. Great passenger-ships 
seldom need the assistance of the Coastguard, 
but many cargo-vessels and coastal craft 
steam quite close to the coastline, and at any 
time may require immediate help. 
Coastguard personnel are as familiar with 
their section of coast as a city-dweller with his 
streets and shops. The Coastguard must 
know the set of the tides—to be able to cal- 
culate the direction and speed of drift of a 
casualty out of control—the depth of water on 
shoals and rocks at every state of the tide, all 
which, with a fund of other local knowledge, 
is of the greatest value in an emergency. By 
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watching the course of a vessel the lookout 
can often warn her that she is standing into 
danger, and by signal flags or sound signal 
she can be warned in time and her course 
altered. In 1949 101 vessels steering a 
dangerous course were warned. 

The lookout reports floating mines and 
drifting wreckage which endanger navigation. 
Shipping is notified by radio and action at 
once taken to deal with the danger. The 
closest liaison is maintained between the 
Coastguard and the Royal National Life- 
Boat Institution authorities. The two services 
are complementary, and frequently both are 
concerned in a wreck service. 

Many factors may contribute to the strand- 
ing of a vessel. Heavy seas may render her 
unnavigable, cargo may shift in rough weather, 
or the engines may break down, leaving the 
ship at the mercy of the elements. Few small 
craft are equipped with radar and the 
numerous navigational aids fitted as standard 
equipment on larger ships. Fog causes a lot 
of casualties, when sound is muffled and the 
swirling grey blanket which enshrouds a ship 
blots out seamarks, buoys, and coastline. 
When a vessel is buffeted by mountainous 
seas, conditions on board may prevent more 
than a single distress-signal being made. If 


the lookout fails to see the call for help the 
ship may founder without further warning. 
International distress-signals are laid down 
for the ships of all nations, but a distress- 
signal is often improvised from anything 


available. Fishing-boats and small craft may 
burn a piece of oil-soaked rag, and the Coast- 
guard must be quick to detect such a signal 
on a winter’s night, perhaps with driving rain- 
squalls reducing visibility to almost nothing. 


DISTRESS-SIGNAL observed from a 

Coastguard lookout is instantly answered 
by firing a signal rocket or burning a powerful 
light, to let those on board know that their 
plight has been seen and that help is on the 
way. If the vessel is aground within four or 
five hundred yards of the shore, the rocket 
apparatus will be required, to reach her with 
a line. 

An immediate telephone-call warns the 
Volunteer in Charge of the Coast Life-Saving 
Corps. The white stars of a bursting maroon 
summon the detachment to the Life-Saving 
Apparatus House, where the gear is kept in a 
state of constant readiness. The lifeboat 
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station is notified by phone and the crew 
summoned for wreck service by firing two 
maroons which burst with green stars. The 
lifeboats on either flank are warned to stand 
by in support of the boat being launched. 

The life-saving equipment, loaded on a 
trailer, is towed by a lorry or hauled by tractor 
to the nearest point for action. The Boxer 
rocket which has been in use for many years 
is sixteen pounds in weight and carries two 
charges. The first charge, ignited at the 
moment of firing, is given additional impulse 
by the second charge, propelling the line over 
the wreck. 

The Boxer is in course of being superseded 
by the new three-inch line-throwing rocket. 
Cordite propelled, the new ‘Rescue’ rocket is 
more powerful, and will carry a one-inch line 
a distance of 450 yards. So powerful is the 
propellent charge of the new rocket that a 
seven-foot wire-trace is first fixed to the rocket 
tail to prevent the line being burnt through in 
flight. To this is attached forty feet of hemp 
hawser to take the initial impulse. 

The rocket line is attached to the hawser, 
being a thin but very strong line of 250 
fathoms, kept ready coiled in a travelling box, 
or ‘snaked and faked’ as it is termed. As 
soon as the casualty signals that the line is 
aboard, the shore party bend on the whip-line, 
which is then hauled out by the crew of the 
vessel. With the whip-line goes the whip- 
block, to which is fixed a tally-board giving 
instructions in four languages to those on 
board for making fast the gear. Through the 
whip-block is rove an endless line, the whip. 

Once secure on board the wreck, the 
hawser is next bent to the whip and hauled 
out. Arrived at the ship, the hawser, a 
stouter line than the whip, is made fast, 
usually to the mast, and always a short 
distance above the whip-block. Ashore, the 
triangle is raised, a three-legged metal frame 
that tautens the hawser to keep the breeches- 
buoy as far as possible out of the water. 
Along the hawser runs the traveller-block, 
taking with it the breeches-buoy. When the 
buoy has been pulled out to the wreck, the 
first man is brought ashore, and the process is 
repeated until all survivors have been rescued, 
not forgetting the ship’s pets. Some of the 
survivors may be saved by the lifeboat, others 
being brought ashore in the breeches-buoy. 
The wreck service is not discontinued until all 
survivors have been accounted for. 

If the wreck is working to heavy seas, and 
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she appears likely to break up rapidly, there 
may be no time for the hawser to be hauled 
out, the rescue being undertaken with the 
whip alone. In this case it is often impossible 
to keep the buoy out of the water owing to 
the sag caused by the weight of the man in the 


buoy. The rescued person gets a ducking, if 
nothing worse. 

Ready at all times to answer the call of those 
in distress, the members of the Coast Life- 
Saving Corps receive no pay, but a gratuity is 
paid for duty at a wreck service. 


A Few Hints for the Amateur 
Decorator 


JESSE KIBBLE 


HE amateur home-decorator is a sur- 
prising individual. He or she takes on a 
job of decorating one or two rooms in a light- 
hearted carefree way that compels one’s 
admiration. Without proper tools and plant, 
and also without experience, some quite 
creditable work has been done. But a few 
hints from an old professional hand may be 
helpful—and here they are. 

First, as regards tools and equipment. A 
small distemper-brush is indispensable, and 
at least one 24-inch paint-brush and one 
4-inch; also a scraper, a small trowel, a 
putty-knife, and a board for mixing plaster 
will be wanted. It is unnecessary to buy a 
full-sized distemper-brush. A small one will 
do quite as well, and will only cost a quarter 
of the price. The two paint-brushes will be 
enough, for they can always be washed out 
with turpentine if a different colour of paint 
is to be used; but it is important that they 
should be of good quality and composed of 
pure bristle. 

In addition to the tools proper, we shall 
require further two pairs of medium-sized 
step-ladders and a plank, nine or ten feet long. 
It is possible, of course, to do the ceiling with 
one pair of steps, but it would be much easier 
with two pairs and a plank. 

Now, we will assume that the room we are 
about to decorate is a bedroom with plaster 


cornice and picture-rail complete. First, we 
must clear out all the furniture we can and 
take up the carpet. Anything we are unable 
to remove must be put in the centre of the 
room and sheeted over. 

We will suppose that our bedroom has 
several layers of paper on ceiling and walls 
that must be stripped off. So we shall want 
plenty of hot water, and after several soakings 
of the old papers we can get busy with the 
scraper. Do not attempt to remove the paper 
before it is thoroughly soaked or you will 
dig holes in the wall and make the task of 
plastering up later on a big one. Be careful 
that your hot water is not too hot, for, if it 
is, it will ruin your brush. 

The stripping finished, we can start making 
good the plaster-work. The plaster can be 
procured at any builder’s yard and must be 
slow in setting, so as to give you time to use 
it. Plaster of Paris sets too quickly and ought 
to be mixed with lime. Lime, however, may 
affect the paint, and is to be avoided; the 
slow-setting plaster is much better. On no 
account use cement. If you do, the entire 
job will be ruined. Wet all holes and cracks 
before plastering. Walls and ceiling must 
now have a rub over with a sheet of rough 
sandpaper to remove all particles left on after 
stripping. Then give the whole a good coat 
of size. 
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WE are now ready for our decorating. 
First of all we must have a pail of 
water, and the floor, woodwork, and windows 
must be well damped. If you do this the paint 
and distemper spots will be easily removed 
afterwards. Even if you intend to paint the 
woodwork the spots of distemper must be 
wiped off or they will show through the 
finished paint-work. 

The next job is to get a can of cheap white 
oil-paint. The leadless variety will do quite 
well, and it has to be mixed fairly thin, half 
linseed-oil and half turpentine. To make 
sure of drying, add an eggcupful of liquid 
driers. Now with your 4-inch paint-brush 
give the ceiling, frieze, and walls a coat. This 
may seem a strange procedure, but if you 
distemper the ceiling and walls without first 
painting them with oil-paint you will run a 
great risk of the distemper chipping off after 
a while. The amount of old paste remaining 
on walls and ceiling will cause this to happen. 

When we have given the oil-paint time to 
dry we can get our distemper ready. Most 
amateurs use water-paint too thin, and oil- 
paint too thick, so we must apply our dis- 
temper fairly thick. Before you begin make 
sure that you get a really good oil-bound 
distemper and avoid the cheaper brands. 
The best way of mixing the distemper is to 
turn it out into a bucket and give it a 
thorough beating with your hand. Then add 


a little water and put the solution over the 
flame of a gas-ring for a minute or two. 
You will find that warming the mixture is a 
great help. The distemper will not injure 
your hand and will easily wash off. The 
distemper must be constantly stirred while 
on the gas-ring, otherwise it will be spoiled. 

Two coats of the right mixture on ceiling 
and walls should be enough. With regard 
to colour, most people prefer cream for the 
ceiling, but nice effects can be got by using 
some of the pastel shades—pale-pink, blue, 
green, etc. One thing you must remember— 
the colour will appear deeper when it is 
painted on the ceiling than it does in the 
bucket, and you must be aware of the fact. 

To round off my hints, I may say that both 
ceiling and walls would be a better job if 
they were finished with a good flat oil-paint. 
Flat oil-paint is made in a variety of shades, 
and it wears better, and keeps its colour 
longer than any washable distemper ever 
made. Please remember also that by doing 
your own decorating you will save a con- 
siderable amount of money in high wages, 
so you can afford to use only the best material. 

In conclusion, don’t forget to wash your 
distemper-brush out in hot water (not too 
hot) the moment that you have finished with 
it. The paint-brushes will keep well in a can 
or pot if the bristles are well covered with 
water. 


The Two Travellers 
(After La Fontaine) 


Two travellers let loose a lot of gas 

In boasting. One—a common kind of liar— 
Viewed all things through a magnifying-glass 
And found all Europe full of monsters dire. 
‘I’ve seen, he said, ‘a cabbage that grew higher 
Than any house.’ Hyperbole, in fact, 

Was his excuse for being inexact. 





To this, the other readily replied : 

‘And I assure you I have seen a pot 

So large you might have put a church inside.’ 
This made the first one angry, and he cried: 
‘Well, really now, what rot!’ 

‘Nay, nay,’. replied the other with a grin, 
**Twas just the size to boil your cabbage in.’ 


WILFRID THORLEY. 





The Book 





M. C. WATSON 


iv happened a long time ago, but every time 
I think of it I still feel as though I’d 
committed a major crime—which is foolish, 
I suppose, because I really did nothing wrong 
at all. 

I was young in those days and full of 
enthusiasm for all kinds of things—chief 
among them the collection of Irish folklore. 
Every holidays—I’m a schoolmaster, so there 
were three lots of holidays each year to be 
filled up—lI’d go off to the West, staying in 
the one spot in winter and travelling from 
place to place in spring and summer. I 
always went on foot and off the main roads, 
for travelling that way you come on all sorts 
of queer, interesting people and places you’d 
miss otherwise. Everywhere I went I listened 
to the local stories of old times and asked 
about local superstitions and traditions, and 
every night I’d make careful notes of all I’d 
heard that day. I hoped to write a book on 
our Irish folklore, and at the time I’m going 
to tell you about I had half-a-dozen notebooks 
stuffed with good material. 

That summer I went to south-west Donegal. 
I had always thought that district would yield 
a rich harvest, and the first couple of days 
there proved me right. I spent a week or two 
round Glencolumbcille and Malinmore and 
then set off to walk cross-country towards the 
north-east. I reckoned in those days to do 
my twenty-five miles between breakfast and 
supper, so I was usually able to plan my day’s 
walk so that each evening I reached a town 
or village where I could put up for the night. 

On this particular evening, however, I went 
wrong somewhere. Those little twisty, 
mountainy roads are the devil, and there 
wasn’t a signpost anywhere, though I’d had 
several lots of verbal directions. The last 
had been from an old woman who was 
draping armfuls of bright-green fleece to dry 
on the fuchsia bushes by her small thatched 


house. ‘Go west a bit,’ she told me, ‘till ye 
come to the three thorn-trees. Take the left 
fork there an’ then turn right by the big stone 
above. There’s two roads over the mountain, 
the one ye’ll see straight before ye an’ the 
other branching off. That’s the one for ye, 
for though I wouldn’t recommend it for a 
motor-car "tis a good three mile shorter an’ 
as ye’re on your feet, God help ye, "twill be 
easier for ye.’ 

I thanked her and followed her directions, 
but somewhere among thorn-trees and big 
stones I must have gone astray, for by dusk 
I was still in wild country, without a sign of a 
house, and the road dwindling to little more 
than a track. That was bad enough, but 
when a mist swept in from the sea and settled 
in a thick blanket over the mountains I began 
to get worried. I’d heard many tales of those 
mists—how you could lose yourself within 
half-a-mile of your home and end, up to 
waist, if not higher, in the glutinous clutches 
of a mountain bog. Also it had got suddenly 
cold, a dank penetrating cold that took the 
heart out of you and left instead a shivering 
core of misery. 

After a time I realised that the track was 
beginning to run downhill and somewhere 
close by I could hear water trickling. I 
decided that I must have crossed the saddle 
of the mountain and was now in the upper 
end of a valley. That cheered me a bit, but 
when, five minutes later, the mist, without 
lessening in density, changed its texture to a 
fine driving rain, I felt more miserable and 
lost than ever. 


T was after perhaps another fifteen minutes 
of stumbling and slithering that I heard the 
sound of a cow lowing. I stopped, and as I 
listened it came again, and was followed by 
the muffled shutting of a door somewhere on 
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my left. I moved on a few paces and found 
an opening in the sod-bank at the side of the 
track. Through this I went and before long 
could see a light shining dimly through the 
mist. A minute later I was knocking at the 
door of the house. It was opened by an old 
woman. 

To those who know Donegal hospitality it 
will come as no surprise to learn that I was 
soon seated at a white-scrubbed table, eating 
boiled eggs and homemade bread and drinking 
hot strong tea. ‘Himself,’ my hostess in- 
formed me as she refilled the teapot and set 
it down on the hearth at the edge of the 
glowing turf, ‘is beyond in the byre with the 
cow, God help her.’ Even as she spoke, a 
tall old man opened the door. He wore a 
wide-brimmed black hat and a sleeved waist- 
coat of thick homespun, and showed no aston- 
ishment at seeing me seated at his table. He 
listened gravely as I repeated my story. ‘You 
are welcome,’ he said quietly. ‘’Tis no night 
for anyone to be abroad.’ The cow, he told us, 
had had a fine heifer, a statement which 
brought ejaculations of delight from his wife. 

When I had finished eating, we drew round 
the fire, and I was about to tell them what 
had brought me wandering through their 
mountains—for they were clearly agog to 
know, though too good-mannered to ask— 
when the latch clicked and a man entered. 
He looked about the same age as my host— 
somewhere round seventy, and he carried a 
book carefully under his arm. He stopped 
short at the sight of me, but the old man, 
whose name, I had discovered, was Phelim, 
beckoned him in. ‘Come on, Seamus,’ he 
said. ‘Here’s a gentleman all the way from 
Dublin who got himself lost on the hill.’ 
Then he turned to me. ‘Seamus is a great 
scholar,’ he explained. ‘He comes down of 
an evenin’ to give us a readin’. Meself and 
Bridget haven’t the book-learnin’, ye see.’ 

Seamus came slowly forward into the lamp- 
light. ‘Good-evening,’ he greeted. ‘’Twas 
a bad night surely to be wanderin’.’ 

*It was indeed,’ I agreed, rising to my feet. 
“Well, I must be getting on now. You say if 
I go straight down from here I'll hit the main 
road?’ I asked Phelim. 

‘God save us, ye’re not goin’ on the night.’ 
Bridget sounded horrified. ‘Sure there’s the 
bed in the room beyond an’ ye’re welcome 
to it. That is,’ she paused suddenly, ‘if ye 
wouldn’t be thinkin’ it too plain.’ Delightedly 
I assured her that I’d be more than grateful 
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to accept her offer, and five minutes later we 
were all seated round the fire again. 

We talked of Dublin, and the old people 
asked question after question. A city was as 
remote to them as the mountains of the moon, 
and almost as unknown. ‘I was never farther 
than Killybegs meself,’ Phelim owned. ‘But 
Seamus here’s been to Donegal town on the 
steam train. I suppose, now, Dublin’d be a 
good bit bigger than Donegal?’ 

I said it would, a brave bit, likely fifty times 
as big. 

‘Merciful God,’ Bridget exclaimed in 
amazement, ‘an’ yet ye got lost on the hill.’ 

‘Ah now, Bridget,’ Seamus reminded her, 
‘the hill’s a very different class of a place. In 
a city there does be a power of signposts.” 

‘Aye, surely,’ Phelim agreed. He and 
Bridget obviously regarded Seamus as some- 
thing of an oracle, and I suddenly remembered 
what Phelim had said when the old man came 
in. 

*‘Didn’t you say your friend had come to 
read?’ I asked. 

*Aye, he comes a couple of times a week,’ 
Bridget explained. ‘’Tis great for passin’ the 
dark nights is a bit of a readin’.’ She told me 
then that neither she nor Phelim could read. 
*The way it was, we spoke only the Irish at 
home, and in the school there was only the 
English. Sure, how’d we learn to read when 
we hardly knew two words the masther was 
sayin’? We learned to speak it fair enough, 
but we never got a grip on the writin’. 

‘But Seamus here comes from over by 
Ardara,’ Phelim put in. ‘He got on to it 
rightenough. He’sa great one for the readin’.’ 

‘Well, I hope he’ll read to us now,’ I urged. 
‘I'll feel very awkward if my being here is 
going to stop him.’ 

‘Ah sure, "tis only old stories,” Seamus said 
hurriedly. ‘A gentleman like yourself 
wouldn’t be bothered listening to them.’ 

I protested I'd like nothing better and, after 
a bit more coaxing, Seamus started to fumble 
in his pocket and got out a pair of spectacles. 
*That’s the only one thing, ’tis terrible on the 
eyes,’ Phelim remarked as Seamus hooked the 
steel sidepieces over his ears. ‘There’s 
Seamus has the eyes of a hawk for all else, but 
he must have the eye-glasses for the readin’.’ 
I thought to myself that they couldn’t have 
been much help, for they didn’t seem to fit 
very well, and the fact that one side was 
mended with black thread made them sit 
askew. When Seamus had adjusted the 





glasses to his satisfaction, he slowly opened 

the book. It was a thick old book, bound in 

Stained leather. He cleared his throat, spat 

into the heart of the fire, and began to read: 

b . the time of Black Donal of the Dark 
Misce 


_mces Seamus had been reading for a 
minute I was entranced. My fingers 
itched for pencil and notebook, for the story 
he read was an authentic folk-tale, written 
with a fresh raciness that held me spellbound. 
Seamus must have read it often before, for 
the two other old people would nod enjoyment 
of each point and Seamus himself would now 
and then raise his eyes from the book and, 
with graphic gestures, declaim a sentence or 
two. Then he’d peer again at the page, 
hesitating sometimes as he sought for the 
place. 

The story took about fifteen minutes to 
read, and when it drew to its epic conclusion 
I clapped my hands. ‘That’s a great story,” 
I cried. ‘I’ve never heard a better. Are 
there many more like it?’ 

‘Surely there are,’ Phelim declared before 
Seamus could answer. 

*What’s the name of the book?’ I asked. 
‘Could I look at it?’ 

Seamus didn’t appear to hear me. He had 
taken off his spectacles and was getting to 
his feet. ‘I°ll be off now,’ he said. 

‘Ah, ye’ll not go without a sup of tea,’ 
Bridget protested. But Seamus was making 
for the door. I followed him. 

“Won't you let me havea look at the book?’ 
I asked again, and put my hand on it where it 
lay clasped under his arm. 

Seamus’s old face reddened angrily. ‘I’ll 
trouble ye to leave me book alone,” he rapped. 
Then he lifted the latch and was gone. 

“God save us but he’s the odd one,” Phelim 
burst out apologetically. ‘Ye’d never know 
where ye had him. "Twas you askin’ to see 
the book upset him likely. He come on it in 
a queer way.” 

“How do you mean a queer way?’ 

“Well . . .” Phelim hesitated. ‘’Twas the 
time the priest’s house was set on fire—twenty 
years ago that would be. Old Father Toomey 
knocked over the lamp gettin’ into bed, an’ 
begod the room went up like a torch. The 
people that ran to help flung a lot of stuff out 
of the windows of the room downstairs. Ye 
never saw such a gather-up in your life. 


THE BOOK 


Books an’ chairs an’ holy pictures all heaped 
up anyway. When the fire was out—it didn’t 
spread beyond the bedroom after all—there 
was great work gettin’ all the stuff back, but 
in the dark they must have missed that book, 
for Seamus found it tramped into a flower-bed 
the next day. Poor Father Toomey was in 
hospital by then an’ the house shut up. He 
died, God rest him, of the cold he caught 
runnin’ round in his nightshirt, so he never 
came back, an’ so Seamus never got givin’ 
back the book an’. . . he just kept it.’ 

*I see,’ Isaid. ‘That probably explains why 
he didn’t want me to see it, though dear 
knows I wouldn’t have cared where he got 
it. Do you think if I called in on him to- 
morrow he’d tell me the name of the book 
anyway?’ 

*Ye could try. Ye can’t miss the house. 
For all he lives by himself he keeps the place 
very tasty. He has the door painted a 
grand blue.’ 

I was determined I would try. The story 
of the book’s origin had made me more 
anxious than ever to see it. It was possibly, 
I told myself, a collection of ancient folk- 
stories long out of print. I had certainly 
never before come across the story that 
Seamus had read. 


was about half-a-mile below Phelim’s 
house that I saw the bright-blue door and 
turned up the path that led to it. It stood 
half-open, and when I knocked on it there 
was no answer. I peered into the kitchen. 
The fire was burning brightly on the hearth, 
winking back from the plates and bowls on 
the dresser. And then I caught sight of the 
book, tucked in on the shelf beside the plates. 
Before I knew what I was doing I was inside, 
taking it down. I opened the stained old 
cover quickly and read the title. It was a 
book of sermons by a noted 18th-century 
Jesuit. 

I was standing staring blankly at the page 
when I heard a sound behind me and turned 
to see Seamus standing in the doorway. We 
looked at each other for a moment in silence. 
Then the old man spoke and his voice was 
bitter. ‘So ye’ve got yer way,’ he said. ‘Now 
are ye Satisfied?’ 

Even then, I hadn’t the grace to apologise. 
All I could say was ‘But. . . but this isn’t the 
book you...’ 

*Oh aye, it is, an’ since ye know so much, 
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ye may as well know all, me fine city gentle- 
man. Divil the word can I read, nor ever 
could, but I liked them others to think I was 
readin’ for it give mea kind ofa... a position. 
But they’ll hear no more readin’ from me. 
*Tis one thing to keep up a pretence when 
yerself’s the only one knows ye’re pretendin’, 
an’ another thing entirely to keep it up when 
someone’s found ye out.’ 

He had come forward as he spoke, and now 
he snatched the book from my hands and 
thrust it into the fire. ‘There goes Seamus 
the scholar,’ he shouted as the flames sprang 
up. 


‘But the stories?’ I asked bewilderedly. 

‘The stories! A lot of old pishogues I 
have in me head. Dozens an’ dozens I have. 
I could have gone on readin’ them out for 
years.” His voice cracked suddenly and he 
turned and stumbled out of the house. 


NEVER wrote my book after all. How 

could I when every time I took up a note- 
book I’d be back in my mind in that little 
kitchen, standing like a gom watching an old 
man, a dejected lonely old figure, disappearing 
behind a haystack. 


By Bus to ‘Nowhere’ 


GORDON 


Y first task on arriving in a strange town, 

after getting my accommodation fixed 
up, is to seek out the local bus-station, and, 
when possible, to obtain a current timetable of 
the services. From then on I am excitedly 
content, and the problem which seems to 
confront so many holidaymakers as to what 
to do simply does not exist in my case. In- 
deed, I am rather faced with the difficulty of 
knowing what to discard from a plethora of 
offerings of bus journeys. 

When I set out on a bus trip I never quite 
know what fascinating, and sometimes thrill- 
ing, experiences may come my way. It was 
not so long ago, for example, that I stood in a 
street in Trondheim from which the buses set 
out into the surrounding countryside. There 
was one bus labelled as going to Hell, so I 
jumped on board, for I thought I might at 
least have my hair cut in so oddly named a 
place, although I believe the Norwegian 
meaning of the word to be quite different 
from ours. 

I had my hair cut—another memory to be 
added to my collection of haircuts—and the 
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barber was friendly and talkative, as are 
barbers all over the world. It was, however, 
when he asked me whether I knew Mr Winston 
Churchill that I let myself in for a most 
hilarious experience. Naturally, I replied that 
I knew him, although, of course, I never 
intended that it should be taken to be a case 
of personal friendship. But any further 
attempt at explanation was hopeless, for 
almost like lightning the news spread round 
Hell that a friend of Mr Churchill’s was in 
the town. I became, willy-nilly, a hero. 

It does not take much in Norway for a 
party to be arranged, and here, indeed, was a 
perfect opportunity for one. And parties in 
Norway, I might add, are no mere ‘bun and 
cup of coffee’ affairs; nor do they end in 
time to catch any last bus home. This one 
carried on almost to dawn, when, exhausted, 
I found a bed in the local hotel. My task 
during the evening and night had been a truly 
arduous one, but I hope I maintained my 
country’s prestige, for, on behalf of Mr 
Churchill, I must have drunk gallons of beer 
and many glasses of aquavit, the latter a 





decidedly potent liquor, in responding to the 
frequent toasts proposed to him. 


ANOTHER Norwegian bus experience was 

when I made the 860-mile journey by 
motor-coach from Lénsdal, the railhead to 
the north of Trondheim, to Kirkenes in the 
Far North, and quite close to the Soviet 
border. This trip takes four days, rather 
tiring days, for the scenery is often monoton- 
ous and the nightly halt is not reached until 
close on midnight. My return journey was 
made by coastal steamer, taking five days to 
Trondheim. 

This Norwegian bus route is not the longest 
in Europe, for a Swedish company maintains 
regular services which start from Hilsingborg 
in Sweden and terminate at various cities in 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. 

In Britain, the longest single bus journey 
that can be made is between Edinburgh (or 
Glasgow) and London, occupying sixteen 
hours; but, by changing buses, it is feasible 
to travel from John o’ Groats to Land’s End, 
by way of London. This would take three 
to four days, and you would probably need a 
long rest at the end of the trip. 

A longer alternative journey, also starting 
from John o’ Groats, would be to proceed 
from London to Newhaven, cross the Channel, 
then take local bus to Rouen, another one to 
Paris, and then at the French capital continue 
on to Nice by a regular daily bus service—the 
longest in France, and taking two days by the 
shortest route. At Nice, another motor- 
coach could take you to Genoa, and then, in 
due course, Naples would finally be reached. 
At Naples you could even go on farther 
south by local buses, but doubtless by this 
time you would have had enough, for the 
journey I have just planned would take about 
ten days, travelling without a day’s rest, to 
cover the 2,000-odd miles. 

A particularly interesting long-distance 
journey I made recently, with changes of bus, 
was from Biarritz right through to Rimini on 
the Adriatic. This took nine days of travel, 
and the only portion which required some 
local planning was between Carcassonne and 
Marseilles. 

I claim, indeed, to be somewhat of an expert 
now on French bus travel, for during the last 
summer I covered close on 5,000 miles by this 
form of transport, traversing France from 
north to south, or the other way about, no less 


BY BUS TO ‘ NOWHERE’ 


than four times, besides making many side- 
trips. I will, however, inform my readers 
that until one actually arrives on the spot it is 
impossible to plan out future legs of such a 
journey. Bus timetables are almost unknown 
in France; and in certain towns considerable 
exploratory skill is required to probe out 
existing services. 

Europe to-day is covered with such a net- 
work of bus services that for anyone who is 
carefree a most interesting holiday could be 
made simply by bus-hiking—a horrible word 
perhaps, but it expresses what I mean. You 
might, for instance, set out lightheartedly 
from a Channel port without a plan, but with 
a passport and a light grip, and find yourself 
three or four weeks later at Narvik, Belgrade, 
or Lisbon. And if you ask me what about 
visas amd currency exchange, I can only 
say that at most frontier-stations possible 
difficulties have a way of being ironed out. 


OR those who like to travel on dangerous 
roads, I would commend the daily bus 
journey between Rodil and Tarbert along the 
south-east coast of Harris in the Outer 
Hebrides. The surface of this road is pretty 
rough, for it is not the main road. At several 
points sudden death would certainly be the 
fate of travellers on this bus, without great 
vigilance on the driver’s part. It is a road on 
which a number of less careful motorists have 
been killed, and I know that during my own 
journey along it I evoked on several occasions 
a silent prayer as I saw what lay below the 
sheer precipice on the right of the road. 

Hardly less thrilling are some of the bus 
journeys in Norway and in the Dolomites, 
Italy. In Norway the Flaam-Myrdal road, 
with its twenty hairpin-bends, provides an 
exciting experience, while in the Dolomites 
there is the Stelvio Road, the highest in 
Europe, attaining at its summit a height of 
9,055 feet. 

Another mighty road along which one can 
travel by post-bus service, between Zell am 
See and Lienz, Austria, is the Grossglockner. 
A widening range of snowfields and glaciers 
comes within one’s compass as this road loops 
towards Edelweiss Spitze, at an elevation of 
almost 8,500 feet. From a purely scenic 
point of view I would give the Grossglockner 
premier place in Europe, although the Grande 
Corniche, between Nice and Menton, would 
run it very close, the superb panorama here 
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presented of the coastline along the French 
Riviera being unforgettable. 

& Comparisons, however, are odious, for it 
is like having to say why you like pears better 
than apples, when you enjoy both equally, so, 
if I suggest the following bus journeys, it is 
with no special order of preference in mind. 
They are the Axenstrasse (eastern end of the 
Lake of Lucerne), the road round the Lake of 
Como, the portion of the Route des Pyrénées 
between Mauléon and Luchon, and the 
coastal road of the Costa Brava in Spain. 


HEN it comes to adventures on buses, 

these usually come unawares and, there- 
fore, cannot be planned. This was the case, for 
instance, when in late August 1939 I got on 
the wrong bus at the small town of Kartuzy 
in the then Polish Corridor. My desired 
destination was Gdynia, but, and not knowing 
a word of Polish, I found myself being carried 
away in the opposite direction. By the time 
the conductor understood my plight, we were 
eight miles out of Kartuzy and in the midst 
of a grim forest. It was now nine at night and 
almost dark, and on descending from the bus 
I felt distinctly uncomfortable at having to 
walk back along so lonely a road, especially 
as I could hear the cries of wolves in the 
neighbourhood. And then, in my imagina- 
tion, I pictured the possibility of being 
captured by invading Nazi forces. Nothing 
did happen, however, but it was not till close 
on midnight that I reached Kartuzy, full of 
drunken Polish troops celebrating their 
calling-up. 

Another adventurous journey was made 
by the very ancient bus which links Ax-les- 
Thermes in France with Andorra, that strange 
little independent state in the Pyrenees. Now, 
the Andorrans are great smugglers, so when 
our bus stopped at Pas de la Casa, an isolated 
frontier-post standing at an altitude of 7,000 
feet, the two French customs officials ruth- 
lessly searched everyone’s baggage and also 
the bus. But they were unlucky, as I realised 
on crossing the border, for then I saw how 
cleverly my fellow companions had outwitted 
them. 

Although it was early June, snow had 
started to fall at the frontier-post, and as we 
continued to climb the storm grew worse. 
Our visibility was only a few yards. Lightning 
shot flames among the near-by mountain- 
peaks and thunder began to explode against 
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them. We were so enveloped in clouds that 
we could only make out dim outlines on each 
side of the rough road. Now and again a lorry 
would loom up in front of us, and it took skill 
for the two vehicles to pass. Often a sheer 
precipice lay on one side of the road. At last 
we negotiated the summit of the Col d’Enva- 
lira, lying at an altitude of over 8,000 feet. 
Our descent then began, but I saw nothing of 
the surrounding country. 

Several times we came on flocks of sheep 
tended by hardy shepherds, whose faces 
mirrored the grimness of their surroundings. 
With their heads swathed in blankets and 
carrying huge umbrellas, I did not envy them. 
Some of these men stopped our bus in order 
that we might take on board some sickly lamb. 
Soon half the bus was loaded with groaning 
animals. 

Gradually we crept down from the clouds 
and the snowstorm, and arrived at Soldeu, the 
first Andorran outpost and the village that 
boasts the highest altitude of any in Andorra— 
about 6,000 feet. There we deposited our 
animal cargo, and the rest of our trip was 
uneventful. 

Highwaymen are generally thought to be 
gentry of a past age, but under the title of 
‘bandits’ they can still occasionally be en- 
countered in Europe. The more remote parts 
of mountainous Sardinia are one of their 
roaming-grounds, and when the other year I 
journeyed by bus from Sassari to Nuoro we 
had as escort half-a-dozen armed police on 
motor-cycles. Only the day before, the bus 
had been held up on this same road, and a 
considerable sum of government money stolen. 
Our trip was, however, without incident. 
Still, I should mention that, even when there 
is an attack, the passengers, least of all if 
they are foreign passengers, are never robbed, 
for in this most interesting island courtesy to 
strangers is considered to be a paramount 
duty. To steal from a visitor would indeed be 
a really heinous crime. 

I have not discussed here my various bus 
journeys outside of Europe—across the Sahara 
to Timbuktu was one of them. Soon I hope 
to go bus-hiking in Yugoslavia and Spain. 
And for those who would like to practise this 
form of transportation on holiday, I would 
remind them of this quotation from R. L. 
Stevenson’s Travels with a Donkey: ‘For my 
part, I travel not to go anywhere, but to go. 
I travel for travel’s sake. The great affair is 
to move.’ 





Birds Balanced a Budget 


Peru’s Guano Islands 


CHARLES E. HOWARD 


HAT bird communities could seriously 
affect the affairs of man seems absurd, 

yet the 19th century saw an example of this. 
A group of natural bird-sanctuaries has 
been of great significance in the history of 
Peru and to the present day is still of import- 
ance to that country. Along the extensive 
Pacific coast of Peru lie innumerable small 
islands—desert islands in the truest sense. 
Rocky, arid, almost inaccessible, and com- 
pletely lacking vegetation, they held iittle 
attraction for man until a hundred years ago. 

For untold centuries the only inhabitants 
were gulls, cormorants, pelicans, and other 
sea-birds. Infrequent visits by parties of 
Indians from the mainland hardly disturbed 
what were perfect bird-sanctuaries—perfect 
because the waters in that part of the Pacific 
are, as a result of currents, heavily stocked 
with fish. Ample food and safe resting-places 
being assured, sea-birds throng there in 
millions—literally millions. 

When Indians crossed the few miles of sea 
to the islands, it was for one specific purpose. 
They went to fetch bird-droppings, which in 
their own language they called huanu (dung)— 
whence ‘guano,’ the Spanish rendering. It 
was known that soil to which guano was added 
produced superior crops. By what process of 
chance or observation this fact first came to 
light, or exactly how long ago, will never be 
known. Certainly it was before the coming 
of Pizarro. 


NTIL the 19th century dawned, the world 
knew little, and cared less, about Peru’s 
guano islands. Travellers’ tales of fertilising 
methods employed by South American 
Indians aroused no interest. Europe first 
began to take notice when the leading scientist 
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of the day wrote on the subject. He was no 
mere traveller retailing strange stories of 
foreign parts. His writings were backed by 
the prestige of high authority. 

Baron Alexander von Humboldt, the great 
German naturalist, brought guano under the 
searching scrutiny of science for the first time. 
In 1804 von Humboldt returned to Europe 
after spending nearly five years exploring 
parts of South and Central America. While 
visiting Callao, the chief seaport of Peru, he 
had an opportunity to study the use and 
effecis of guano. He included a small 
quantity among the many scientific samples 
he took home for laboratory examination. 

Analysis showed the presence of various 
chemical substances known to be extremely 
beneficial to plant growth. Nitrates, in a form 
readily assimilated by soil, made up a large 
proportion of guano bulk. Valuable informa- 
tion to a world hungry for fertilising agents. 
But could guano be found in quantities 
sufficient even partially to satisfy a wide 
demand? The answer, surprisingly, was yes. 

Deposits of guano in the Peruvian islands 
were enormous. From the Chincha group 
alone twelve million tons were eventually 
removed, some beds reaching a depth of 80 
to 100 feet. The Chinchas, three small islands, 
contained the most spectacular amount and 
were actually the principal source. Lesser 
quantities on other islands added up to an 
equally impressive total. Two realities of 
Nature combined to make possible the 
existence of these large stocks of guano. 

Firstly, the voracious appetite of the birds 
responsible for the deposits. It has been 
reliably estimated that an average group of 
two hundred birds in that locality will consume 
one ton of fish in a month. Obviously, then, 
colonies numbering millions will lift a large 
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annual tonnage. Without delving too deeply, 
it is also obvious that a year’s guano produc- 
tion will be very high. 

Secondly, the prevailing climatic conditions. 
In more temperate climates rain washes away 
guano before any considerable quantity can 
pile up. Less rain means more guano, and 
these islands are rainless. Exposure to the 
sun breaks down the organic matter in guano, 
leaving masses of rich inorganic material. 
For hundreds of years the accumulation of 
inorganic substances went on. Each year 
thousands of tons were added. 

During the 1830s Europe imported several 
experimental shipments of the newly-dis- 
covered fertiliser. By 1840 von Humboldt’s 
favourable reports had been well substantiated 
by practical tests. A growing demand 
developed a lively trade, and guano took its 
place in the world of commerce. As no one 
had hitherto attached any value to them, the 
deserted islands had no individual owners. 
The Peruvian Republic, therefore, found 
itself in possession of a monopoly that was 
to become its main source of income for nearly 
forty years. 


— affairs in Peru were following 
the familiar South American pattern of 
revolution and counter-revolution when the 
guano trade opened. Simon Bolivar, the 
liberator turned dictator, had left Peru in 
1826. His departure was the sign for open 
clashes between contesting parties and person- 
alities. Power was sought, gained, lost, 
regularly and rapidly. Chaos became the 
real ruler of Peru. It fell to a professional 
soldier to execute the masterpiece of civil 
administration necessary to restore order. 

Ramon Castilla began his first six-year 
term of office as President in 1845. He 
brought a period of peace and comparative 
prosperity to his trouble-weary country. 
Peace came from a firm and able administra- 
tion. Prosperity, although contributed to by 
mineral resources on the mainland, was 
principally the result of guano exploitation. 
The new regime disappointed a minority of 
adventurers and opportunists, but the majority 
of ordinary people were contented. 

Lack of financial experience prevented 
Castilla’s administration from deriving every 
possible advantage from guano wealth. But 
the economic improvement effected far sur- 
passed any previous achievement in the 
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history of Peruvian finance. All this arose 
from nothing more than a few bird-sanctuaries 
—probably among the last things mentally 
connected with monetary gain. Riches that 
had lain unrecognised for so long were 
quickly put to use. 

Avaricious officials, held in check by 
Castilla, found their way clear when he 
relinquished office in 1851. Three years of 
gradually increasing corruption and fraud 
brought Peru to yet another outbreak of 
violence. Revolution in the name of guano 
caused further bloodshed until Castilla re- 
stored peace on his return to power in 1855. 

With the guano boom in full swing again, 
huge sums poured into the Peruvian Ex- 
chequer. All was well for six years, until 
President Castilla finally retired. Soon after 
his beneficent hand was removed, a long- 
standing dispute with Spain reached a crisis. 
For the first, and very likely for the last, time 
in the history of nations, three island bird- 
sanctuaries were the scene of naval operations 
and the subject of diplomacy. 

Admiral Pinzén, commanding the Spanish 
Pacific squadron, was aware of the importance 
of the Chincha Islands to Peru. To strengthen 
theforceof his country’s argument, he occupied 
the Chinchas, which lie a scant twelve miles 
off the coast. Protests by diplomats represent- 
ing leading European and American powers 
were ignored by Pinzén, who was acting 
largely on his own initiative. 

Peru regained possession of her valuable 
islands only after paying a heavy cash in- 
demnity in 1865. Hostilities with Spain flared 
up again the following year, but this time the 
guano islands were not involved. Guano was 
now being sold to foreign shippers as fast as 
it could be dug out by imported Chinese 
labour. There was no attempt to conserve 
stocks by regulating the trade, a fact soon to 
be regretted. 

Wild extravagance brought the inevitable 
result. When Peru entered upon the disaster 
of her war with Chile in 1879, guano exports 
were falling off. Most of the vast stocks had 
been dissipated. Reckless disregard for any- 
thing but immediate gains deprived Peru of a 
unique national asset, and Peruvian guano 
ceased to be an important commodity of 
international trade. 


| -~ is not the only country combining 
a large sea-bird population with a hot dry 





climate. Guano from elsewhere, however, 
has never equalled the Peruvian product in 
quantity and quality. The quarter-million 
tons exported annually from Christmas Island, 
a British East Indies possession, is a chemically 
inferior substance. Limestone on which the 
Christmas Island beds lie causes the change in 
chemical composition. Granite rock that 
forms the desert islands of Peru has no such 
detrimental effect. 

Sea-bird guano is found on many other 
Pacific islands in comparatively small quanti- 
ties, and a negligible amount is collected in 
the Bahamas. Bat guano has qualities similar 
to that produced by sea-birds, but the dis- 
covery of large deposits is rare. Commercial 
exploitation soon reduced the deep and exten- 
sive bat-guano beds in the Carlsbad Caverns 
of New Mexico. Fish manure manufactured 
in the U.S.A. is styled ‘guano’—a rather loose 
use of the word in view of its original meaning. 
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But after all the searching for new sources, 
Peru’s record has remained unchallenged. 
Never again will a country be so profoundly 
influenced by that uninspiring substance— 
sea-bird dung. 

Although the guano boom days belong to 
the regretted past, the desert islands are still 
of some value to Peru. Birds continue to find 
the plentiful fish and the offer of sanctuary 
attractive, and their guano is prized more than 
ever before. Government watchmen jealously 
guard the current deposits—about 150,000 tons 
yearly. Exports rarely exceed ten per cent 
of this, the remainder being shared among 
Peruvian farmers. So it is nearly as it was 
before von Humboldt came; when guano 
benefited only the cultivators of Peru. And as 
they have done for centuries the sea-fowl still 
wheel and dive over the Chinchas, oblivious 
of the part they have played in the finances, 
hopes, and grandiose schemes of man. 


Growing Up 





J. L. SMALLWOOD 


OHNNY blinked peevishly at the cool 
morning twilight and reached out a hand 
to still the buzzer on his alarum-clock. Then, 
almost without straightening, hunched as 
though the remnant of sleep were trying to 
curl him back into a ball, he went over to the 
window and stood there, resting his hands on 
his thighs and looking out at the weather. 

It was going to be a fine morning; there 
was a light ground-mist, as if the grass were 
breathing in the pasture. His father was 
standing by the gate with a sieve of oats, 
whistling for the horses. His old felt-hat was 
dragged down like a toadstool, and an over- 
long coat with sagging pockets eaved over 
large gum-boots. Foreshortened by the angle, 
the short, squat figure put Johnny in mind of 


the carved bottle-corks sold in tourist ships. 

Johnny remembered he had better be down- 
stairs before his father came indoors, and he 
pulled on his striped sweat-shirt and denim 
trousers hastily. He paused for a moment to 
examine a little pimple on the angle of his 
chin. It was just a tiny red blotch, but it 
seemed to him very noticeable. He frowned, 
and the boy with the black crop and the soft, 
almost Chinese, features frowned back at him 
from the mirror. After a token splash in the 
bathroom he hurried into the kitchen. 

His mother kissed him absently; she was 
preoccupied. The bacon was at the critical 
stage. It had to be the exact shade of brown, 
not so dirty-looking as a heavy suntan and 
not so lemony-coloured as a mulatto—that 
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was how his father liked it. The room smelled 
cheerfully of coffee. Johnny helped himself 
to cereal, and sat at table just as his father 
came scuffling through the screen-door, gum- 
boots shining below the ankle where the 
dingy, worn rubber glistened with dew. 

“Morning, son,’ the man said amiably 
enough, and sat opposite with his bowl. 
Without the toadstool hat, his face was like a 
mask of Henry VIII set in a sort of poker 
caution and weathered by outdoor work. 

“It’s about time Charley wrote,’ the woman 
said conversationally, and slid a spatula under 
an egg, flipping it over. The father grunted. 
*I wish he were nearer,’ the mother continued. 
*I thought he’d be glad to settle down when 
he came back from the war.’ 

‘Always a sharp guy, Charley,’ Johnny 
sneered. ‘He gets paid for the work he does.” 
He envied his brother’s escape from the farm. 

His father seemed not to hear, but his mother 
glanced across at him. ‘Charley’s breakfast 


costs him eighty cents,’ she remarked point- 
edly, and then artlessly changing the subject: 
‘Are you going to take Sally to the ball game 
to-night?’ 

‘If I can get the loan of the truck.’ 

At that his father looked up from his break- 
fast, poising a fork-load of bacon and egg 


near his mouth. ‘What’s wrong with your 
bicycle?’ he demanded. 

“Well, all the gang . . .” Johnny began, and 
gave it up. It was hopeless to explain that it 
was a matter of social prestige. 

*Sally paralysed?’ his father asked brutally, 
and poked the fork right back into his mouth 
as if he were pitching hay on to a stack. 

*He could bring back a load of feed from 
Morgan’s,’ his mother suggested. ‘The 
chicken-bin is close on empty.’ 

The farmer looked at his wife suspiciously, 
grumbled something to himself, and went on 
with his breakfast. Johnny was grateful to 
his mother for the suggestion. He wanted the 
truck. Girls are kind to cripples without cars, 
sometimes, but they seldom fall for them. 
The older generation could never understand. 
He smiled at his mother. She raised a hand 
and patted the back of her greying dark hair, a 
trick of hers when she was thinking, and 
smiled back at Johnny. 

‘Alec,’ she said to her husband, ‘would you 
run through the accounts for the Mother’s 
Day picnic with me? You know I’m no good 
at figures.’ 

Johnny went back on to the porch and laced 
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up his boots. He could hear his mother 
explaining her arithmetic and his father’s voice 
dogmatic and patronising. 

That should put him in a good temper, he 
thought, and walked over to the barn. 


T= light in the stable was like the light in 
an old oil-painting. The dim interior 
matched the smells of hay and ammonia. 
They were both soothing. Betsy, the chestnut 
mare, was chumping rhythmically. She did 
not want to leave her manger, and opposed a 
massive inertia to Johnny’s ‘Get backs.’ He 
slapped her gently on the nose until she backed 
reluctantly, tossing her head and jerking on 
the headstall. Once outside, she behaved, 
and in a few minutes they were off at a slow 
trot for the orchards. 

They swung off sharply through the trees 
on to soft cultivated land, powdery cocoa on 
top, and chocolate beneath, where Betsy’s 
hooves had scuffled the surface. Between the 
coppiced peach-trees a thin link of spidery 
weed-spires grew tall from a narrow under- 
hedge of vetch and grasses cliffed abruptly by 
the cut of the harrows. The air in the orchard 
was very still, as if it were lazing before it rose 
in shimmering waves to the sun. Near the 
far end Johnny could hear the pickers talking. 
Two D.P.s were chattering away in what his 
father contemptuously called their double- 
Dutch. He pulled up alongside and ex- 
changed grins. One of the men said: ‘Nice 
day. Good peaches.’ 

*I go pick up,’ Johnny replied. He always 
spoke a sort of pidgin lingo to foreigners; it 
seemed more natural. At the boundary he 
swung around and walked beside the wagon, 
lifting the boxes of fruit from under the trees 
on to the platform. Loading the double layer 
was heavy work and made him sweat. ‘I'll 
bring out some water,’ he promised, and began 
the journey back to the packing-shed. Betsy’s 
steady plod irritated him. The sun was hot 
and dinner-hour too distant to be comfort. 
At the shed his father was waiting, fiddling 
round with the load for the cannery. 

‘*Fraid these are on the green side, dad. 
But they are falling very badly,’ Johnny re- 
marked as he backed up to the ramp. 

‘Too much green stuff,’ the farmer 
grumbled. They'll be culling half the ship- 
ment at the cannery.’ He picked over one of 
the boxes on the wagon critically. ‘They’re 
God-darned terrible,” he groused. ‘I’ve a 





good mind to charge those loafers up with 
the cost.’ 

They unloaded the wagon to comments 
like: ‘Judas priest, will you look at that!’ 
as some stray, unripe peach was spotted in the 
box. As if it were all his fault, Johnny thought 
mutinously. If the old man wanted fancy 
peaches why didn’t he stay with the pickers 
instead of hanging round the packing-shed 
criticising. Nothing was ever right. He was 
sick of the perpetual grousing. ‘Think I'll 
write Charley about getting a job in town 
after next term ends,’ he said at last. His 
father pretended not to hear, but stopped his 
stream of nagging criticism. ‘Let’s get going. 
It’s late,’ he snapped, and climbed on the 
wagon. 

‘Must go to the house and get a jar for 
water,’ Johnny remembered. 

*Where’s the jar you had yesterday? The 
orchard’s full of jars you’ve left lying around 
one time and another. Those jam-jars cost 
money.’ 

Johnny flushed, and bit off a furious back- 
answer which would have caused an open 
row. He was a little frightened of his father, 
and still hoped to borrow the truck that 
evening. 


HE air was sultry. Stray white cumulus 
clouds were sliding up the sky; towards 
the horizon they were closer packed and the 
colour of unbleached yarn. ‘Thunder by mid- 
day,’ the farmer prophesied. ‘You’d better 
help with the picking while I collect. I'd like 
to make up a full load for the cannery before 
it rains.” 

As the D.P.s noticed who was driving the 
wagon, they stopped their chattering and 
worked in silence. A casual, a poor old 
Englishman, hopped like a guilty daw to the 
next tree. The ladder seemed to shake with 
nerves as he climbed. Johnny took his 
picking-harness from the wagon and joined 
him. It was a large tree, the clipped top 
branches curving stiffly with the weight of 
reddish-purple fruit. He knocked some off, 
not out of clumsiness, but because they were 
over-ripe and on the point of falling. 

‘For Pete’s sake,’ his father roared, ‘can’t 
you watch out what you are doing. That’s 
dollars and cents you are knocking off.’ 

*Oh, go to hell,’ Johnny shot back. Again 
his father pretended not to hear, but Johnny 
knew he must have heard. He shouldn’t have 
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sworn at his father. His mother would be 
told, and that would put her against him. It 
meant good-bye to his chance of borrowing 
the truck that night. Damn, he thought, I 
believe the old devil has been egging me on 
all morning hoping for trouble. 

Time shuffied along. The farmer picked up 
the peaches, and then thrust a basket between 
his thighs and started cleaning off the lower 
branches near the wagon. There was little 
talking or noise; just the creak and slap of a 
ladder-prop smacking into the steps as it was 
moved around and the farmer’s ‘Gee up, 
Betsy,’ or ‘Whoa,’ as he reached the next tree. 
Then the rain began, the first drops phutting 
like stray, spent bullets into the dusty leaves— 
mere range-finders for the bursts threatening 
from the cloud-masses charging up the sky. 

The farmer climbed on the wagon. ‘Guess 
I’d bétter get this load home in the dry.’ 

‘Better you go, too, to the house, Maggie, 
or you get wet,’ one of the D.P.s called out 
facetiously to the old sow. She was rooting 
round the D.P.s’ ladders, guzzling windfalls. 
The D.P. was immensely tickled at his own 
joke; he leaned on a top branch elbowing 
away from him like a chicken’s wing, and 
laughed heartily. 


OHNNY was halfway down his own ladder, 
going to empty his basket, when the tear- 
ing, crackling crash stopped him. The D.P. 
fell with a dolesome wail amid a shower of 
peaches. What followed might have been a 
sequence in the comics. The ladder plunked 
over sideways and fell on Maggie. Maggie, 
squealing with terror, catapulted into Betsy’s 
forelegs, knocking her off balance, and Betsy 
reared up and bolted. 

Out of the corner of his eye Johnny watched 
the D.P. getting slowly to his feet, but his real 
concern was for his father. The farmer was 
leaning back, sawing on the reins, and shout- 
ing ‘Whoa’ at Betsy. Fifty yards along the 
row a branch interrupted, caught his father 
near the middle, and lifted him clear over the 
end of the wagon. Betsy kept on going; a 
peace-loving creature, she was bent on reach- 
ing her own uneventful stable. 

Johnny ran. His father was blaspheming, 
groaning over and over, propped up on one 
elbow. 

‘Are you hurt, dad?’ Johnny shouted. It 
was lucky the ground had been tilled recently 
and was as soft as porridge; the old man had 
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fetched a half-somersault, had almost looped 
the loop coming off the bough. 

‘Run and see if that crazy mare has wrecked 
the wagon,” the farmer gasped. 

Obediently Johnny ran to the end of the 
row. The wagon had reached the far bound- 
ary of the grape-vines. Betsy was still taking 
it on the lam, but a moderating lam. He 
judged that she would soon lose her impetus 
and slow down. Here and there he could 
make out an overturned box by the wayside 
and a scattered fan of peaches, as though 
someone were heaving depth-charges off the 
end of the wagon. He went back to report, 
and found his father white and shaky, resting 
on one knee. Johnny helped him to his feet. 

‘Is that fool of a squarehead all right?’ the 
farmer asked, turning around. The man was 
in the middle of the row explaining with his 
hands to the Englishman just how the accident 
happened. He was obviously not much hurt. 
Suddenly the rain began, heavy and speeding. 

‘Think you can make it to the haystack, 
dad?’ Johnny’s anger against the hale and 
curmudgeonly Henry VIII could not persist 
at this shaken creature leaning on his arm. 

‘It’s my heart I’m scared of,’ the farmer 
explained grumpily. ‘The doctor told me to 
be careful.’ 

They crouched together in the lee of the 
stack. ‘Only a shower. Too heavy to last,’ 
the older man commented. Johnny broke 
off a stalk of timothy-grass and started to 
chew it. He gazed out across the green 
mounding stripes of the vineyard towards the 
patch of woodland. A yellow fleck among 
the trees held his eye. That corner maple 
always turns a little before the others, he 
thought. 

Lightning wriggled across the sombre sky 
like the cracks in a riveted bowl, and intensi- 


fied the outline of every building and large 
tree on the farm. In that brief exposure, 
before the whole world toppled in echoing 
crashes, something in his mind responded like 
a plate to a photo-flash. This was his home, 
a home which he had experienced piecemeal 
—first as a crawler on the parlour oilcloth 
plain, next as a toddler in the jungles and 
savannahs of the backyard, and then as an 
explorer amid the orchards and wide pastures. 
Up till that moment it had remained frag- 
mented, a map with varying scale, much of it 
more than lifesize. 

He glanced at his father who seemed to 
have regained his strength and colour. Johnny 
was no longer afraid of him; he, too, was 
part of the new image, was scaled down from 
the giant whose tread shook the house. From 
the narrow arc in the lee of the rick they 
looked out on the splash flowers whitening 
the surface of the puddles, at the tiny drops 
of water creeping down the grass stems and 
hanging like hammocks from the vine-twigs. 

‘Lay the dust. That’s about all the good 
itll do,’ his father remarked gloomily, adding: 
‘We’re behind with the picking as it is.” He 
seemed to remember something, and spoke as 
if the words were money that he was reluct- 
antly fishing from his pocket. ‘You can have 
the truck this evening, son, if you want to 
go town.’ 

Johnny took the limp, chewed grass-stem 
from his mouth and pitched it on the ground. 
‘I don’t know, dad,’ he said, slowly and 
thoughtfully. ‘There are plenty of ball games. 
Think I'll stay home and try and get a few 
more peaches off after supper. The trees will 
be dry enough by then. The sooner we get 
them off the better.’ He had a curious feeling 
of responsibility towards this lesser, more 
manageable farm. 


Solitary 


Rebirth comes new with every pallid dawn, 

And hope, on prescient wings, dispels the fear 

Of passing years, drawn swift towards that bourne 
Where all things go—and I, who held you dear. 


Incoming tide’s deep surge may swell anon, 
To halt, and then withdraw its power apace, 
But I with unrelenting Time press on, 

For Hope has promised I shall see your face. 


ANNA BRETHERICK. 





Welsh Woodcraft 


DAVID 


the village of Abercych in Pembrokeshire 
one of the last of Welsh craftsmen plies his 
trade. James Davies still carves the tradi- 
tional Welsh wooden spoons, ladles, and 
bowls. Wales, the land of lost causes and 
ancient cultures, retains this link with the 
past when every peasant cottage housed an 
exponent of woodcraft. 

Spoon carving was, up to the middle of 
last century, a favourite occupation during 
the winter evenings in rural Wales, and the 
walls of most cottages exhibited the more 
elaborate pieces of work. The Welsh were 
not alone in their love of woodcraft, for the 
peasantry of many other lands could make the 
same claim, but a unique Welsh contribution 
to rustic art was the love spoon. Love spoons 
were carved by young men as tokens of 
affection, and the acceptance of one of these 
by a girl was equivalent to an engagement. 
The girl would hang the spoon on the wall of 
her home, above the mantelpiece perhaps, 
where all might see and admire it. Friends 
who called would draw the correct inference, 
and prepare for a wedding in the near future. 

There are many fine specimens of love 
spoon to be seen in the National Museum of 
Wales in Cardiff. No two are exactly alike, 
but they all have as a common feature intri- 
cately carved handles. Some are of com- 
paratively simple design, containing diamond- 
and heart-shaped openwork; but others have 
very intricate patterns, floral motifs, birds, 
stars, and various geometrical carvings. One 
striking piece of work bearing the date 1856 
has an anchor as the central feature of the 
large panel which forms the handle. Also 
within the handle are two hearts, two initials, 
two small spoons, two seabirds, and two 
links. Hanging from the panel at the sides of 
the main bowl are a knife, a fork, and two 
other small spoons. 

Human figures and houses were sometimes 
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used instead of the more conventional 
symbols, and in some of the later specimens 
photographs and mirrors were inserted in the 
ornamental panels. There was a tendency 
for particular districts to display a fondness 
for certain types of symbol. For example, 
Carmarthenshire carvers frequently carved 
wagons and cartwheels on their spoons. 
There were other qualities, too, by which 
the spoons of different districts might be 
recognised, as in the case of Cardigan carv- 
ings, which exhibited very open designs. 
These county variations were, however, no 
more than tendencies, as it would be rash to 
deduce the place of origin of a spoon merely 
from the style of the work. 


HE rural craftsman in Wales had other 

uses for his skill besides the making of 
love tokens. When the love spoon had been 
given, it was time to think of furnishing the 
future home. The young man might make 
some of the furniture needed himself, but 
recourse would also be had to the village 
carpenter. The carpenter would make the 
various articles required from timber obtained 
from the little mountain oak-trees, and the 
designs used would be determined not only 
by the hardness of the wood employed but 
also by the long traditions of the craft. 

The first essential was a chest or coffer, 
known as the courting-chest, which was the 
usual present from the bridegroom to the 
bride, who would use the chest as a reposi- 
tory for her personal treasures. Another 
coffer would probably be needed, too, for 
more general storage purposes. The earliest 
examples have little ornamentation, apart 
from bevelled panels, but by the 18th century 
it was not uncommon for the sides of the 
chests to display ornamental carving, often of 
very intricate and beautiful pattern. The 
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coffers varied greatly in size. Some might 
be two feet high and four.long; others four 
feet in height and eight in length. 

An article of furniture peculiar to Wales, 
and once found in every Welsh home, was the 
deuddan or triddan cupboard. The triddan 
was a three-tiered cupboard, while the deuddan 
was of two tiers. There was a canopied top, 
below which might be stored the pewter mugs 
and platters once in common use. Apart 
from slight local variations in style, there was 
little change in the construction of these 
cupboards, which served something of the 
purpose of the modern sideboard. They were 
commonly made of oak, although occasionally 
of ash, and were stained so darkly that after a 
few years they became almost black. 

The young betrothed would also need a 
round, three-legged, oak table, as well as a 
trestle-table for rougher use. Three-legged 
stools would be required, too. These stools 
were sometimes called, rather forbiddingly, 
coffin-stools. When occasion arose they were 
convenient articles on which to rest a coffin, 
but they were certainly not restricted to so 
infrequent a use.. A-low four-legged stool 
used by children might be added later by the 
young married couple. Chairs were not 
generally known until after Tudor times, but 


by the 18th century the visitor might expect 
to see not only a fireside settle, but also an 
armchair, containing a socket in the arm to 
hold a rushlight. 

No Welsh kitchen would be complete 
without an oak dresser on which the proud 
housewife might display her prized collection 


of shining delft. Lovely were the gleaming 
plates and coloured china jugs upon the old 
Welsh dressers. It is not likely that a cottage 


dresser would bear any of the delicate porce- 
lain of Nantgarw (that expensive china had to 
be exported to the London shops), but there 
was sure to be a place for the copper lustre- 
ware of the Swansea potteries. The copper 
lustre-ware jugs, with their warm sheen, 
assorted well with the sparkling cups and 
plates of many hues. To-day the Welsh 
dresser, with its long sturdy shelves, is a 
treasure eagerly sought after by collectors. 


E prized pieces of furniture are not 
merely collectors’ items, for they are still 
to be found in the cottages and farmhouses of 
present-day Wales; such things are carefully 
handed down from father to son. Un- 
fortunately they are gradually being ousted 
by the products of the mass-production 
factory. The requiem for the craftsman has 
been sung. The countryman finds other 
pastimes—usually of a more passive character 
—to beguile his leisure hours. The woodcraft 
which delighted his ancestors is forgotten. 
The village carpenter is now a rara avis; he 
cannot compete with the cheap-jack furniture- 
shops of the local market-town. Yet the 
spirit of craftsmanship lingers in Wales; there 
is still a James Davies of Abercych. I have 
before me now a recent piece of work by the 
old craftsman—a nutcracking bowl and 
mallet, whose shapely proportions and ex- 
quisite workmanship are a joy to behold. 
Perhaps in that lies the distinction between 
such work and the mass-produced article. 
The joy of a craftsman in his creation com- 
municates itself through his work to whom- 
soever shall be privileged to call it his 
own. 


— TT 


Love’s Eyes 


* Love is blind,’ I heard them say— 
Dull and wordly-wise are they! 

Know, ye sage ones, Love can view 
Beauty that is hid from you. 

He can find the flower, unseen 

Where rude thorns and nettles lean 

To obscure it from our sight. 

Love beholds rough features bright 
With the shining inner grace 

That illumes a homely face. 

They who mock him, poor unkind ones, 
They who mock him are the blind ones. 


ELEANOR QUIN. 





African Census 


J. B. CARSON 


MONG all races, whether white, black, 
or yellow, there seems to be a general 
human dislike of being counted. It is, after 
all, a very reasonable dislike. The under- 
lying fear is that authority learns too much 
about us; it puts altogether too much know- 
ledge into the hands of those in power. The 
same objection exists also in exact calculations 
and assessments of our property. Where 
Africans are concerned, this is very true over 
the matter of their stock, which is their chief 
form of property as a rule, in particular 
among Nilo-Hamitic tribes such as the ones 
I have in mind. When in 1948-49, then, we 
had both a population and a stock census in 
this district of East African Nilo-Hamitic 
peoples, it will not be difficult to understand 
that life was not very easy for those in au- 
thority. 

As in most outlying districts in Africa, the 
burden of authority rests upon the shoulders 
of the District Commissioner. Not only does 
he have to pave the way for the mandates of 
Government, which are often so hard to 
explain in simple terms, but he has also to 
see that they are carried out, a much more 
difficult task, considering that his efforts are 
judged by results. The mecessary census 
propaganda (the word is still, I am afraid, 
inevitably associated in our minds with 
memories of Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy) 
was sent out for a considerable time before 
the population count took place. Un- 
doubtedly, without it very little would have 
been accomplished. The talking points con- 
stituted the main theme of many an adminis- 
trative officer’s baraza when on tour, probably 
throughout East Africa, and certainly in my 
own district. 

In a population count there are a number 
of unexpected snags to be tackled when 
dealing with backward and primitive peoples. 
Besides the common human dislike of being 


counted, there is the African dislike, in 
particular. Among some tribes it is the 
practice never to mention the existence of the 
first child. Among others, it is deemed un- 
lucky to count anything exactly. Precise 
figures are unimportant. Among my own 
parishioners, who are stock-owners, this latter 
point is unfortunately true. But of the stock 
census generally I will have something to say 
later. 

As regards the population count, I was met 
with such things as: ‘The women of the tribe 
will object.” ‘Why?’ I asked the elders who 
told me. ‘Well,’ would come the reply, 
‘what the women are saying is: “First of all 
you count our stock, and now you want to 
count us. Are we, women, to be put in the 
same category as cattle?”’ Another point 
made was: ‘We know that the Government 
has counted our stock so that it may be 
reduced. Is that the intention of the Govern- 
ment about us human beings?’ 

These were awkward questions to answer 
in a few words, and over all was the difficulty 
that many of my audiences had probably never 
been beyond the boundaries of their own 
district except to work on near-by farms. In 
general, I tackled the matter on lines like this: 
‘In a count of the people such as this the 
Government only wants certain information 
which it has not got at present. This count 
is being taken throughout all East Africa. 
The Government must have information at 
its disposal to help the people in various 
ways. For example, it is important to know 
where people are, so that schools may be built 
in the right places. Likewise with hospitals, 
maternity wards, and dispensaries. It would 
be a waste of money to put those where there 
are few people to attend them. Again, with 
regard to water-supplies and roads, these 
have to be made where the population needs 
them most. And, of course, in questions of 
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famine relief it is necessary to know the dis- 
tribution of population.’ 


E idea was that the method of conduct- 

ing the count should be by recording the 
number of persons in all huts on the night of 
a certain date. It was, however, realised that 
it would not be possible to cover all huts in 
one day, due to there being a limited number 
of sufficiently intelligent enumerators. For 
completing the count, therefore, a target of a 
maximum of seven days was set from the 
date to be decided on as the census night. 
Naturally this raised some doubts in the 
minds of those conducting the count as to 
how many natives would recognise the night 
of August twenty-third some seven days 
later. 

I envisaged something of this sort: Scene, 
a hut. Characters, one old woman in skins, 
sitting over a fire, and a young enumerator, 
probably dressed in a bright shirt and khaki 
shorts and undoubtedly wearing a pork-pie 
hat. 

Enumerator. 
ago?’ 

Old Woman. ‘I do not know. 
arrived yesterday.’ 

E. ‘Who was here when you arrived?’ 

O.W. ‘Qld so-and-so. He won't be back 
till to-morrow.’ 

E. ‘What age-group is he?’ 

The woman tells him, and the enumerator 
makes the best of a bad job and hopefully 
enters a stroke on his sheet in the column for 
single men over forty-five. 

In my district there are fourteen locations, 
that is to say, administrative units, each under 
a headman. The idea was that one trained 
African, with the title of Supervisor, should 
instruct forty-two enumerators for the district, 
that is, three for each administrative unit. 
At the end of a week’s course in the boma, 
or District Commissioner’s office, the Super- 
visor reported that all his enumerators knew 
their job. Pencils, indiarubbers, writing- 
boards, and a multitude of official forms were 
sent out to each enumerator one week before 
the count was to begin. All preparations in 
fact were made before D-day. 

In order to keep an eye on things, I went 
on tour in the north of the district, sent the 
District Officer southwards, and told the 
Supervisor to keep a check on what went on 
in the centre. All this is not so simple as it 
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“Who slept here six nights 


I only 


sounds. The district is over one hundred 
miles long and for nearly all its width it 
straddles a gigantic escarpment. Huts are to 
be found in the main scattered on ledges of 
the escarpment in cliff villages and in the 
high country, which is, surprising though it 
sounds, hilly forested moorland at an altitude 
of 7,000 to 10,000 feet. 

Clearly the most important attribute of an 
enumerator under these conditions, besides 
patience and a knowledge of the three R’s, 
is a good physical stamina. It reminds me 
that in the north of the district, in the high 
country, lives a missionary doctor. He is 
still a well-known figure in international 
rugger circles, and when on leave recently he 
excelled himself by getting capped again for 
Scotland and displaying astonishing physical 
stamina on the field—astonishing, I mean, to 
those who considered that his vitality and 
wind must have deteriorated during his spell 
in the tropics. On the contrary, his training 
had been well kept up by his strenuous activi- 
ties on the escarpment. 


ARRIVED in the north two days before 

the beginning of the count. After some 
checking up on the issue of equipment, I 
asked the local chief how things were getting 
on and whether the local enumerators would 
be likely to encounter any opposition. The 
local chief is a pleasant personality and was 
at one time one of the best of the local tribal 
police-force. ‘Chief’ is really rather a mis- 
leading term, for a hereditary ruler is not 
signified, as might be imagined. The word is 
simply the title given to a government head- 
man of one of the locational units. 

‘Well, son of Musa,’ I greeted him, ‘is 
everything here quite ready?’ 

‘Oh yes, bwana,’ he replied, ‘they are doing 
quite well. They’ve finished half the location 
already.’ 

From the Reserve I descended for a short 
visit to the policeman on the border of the 
settled area of European farms. I called in 
at one of the farms to see an old-established 
farmer whom I knew well and who employed 
a number of the local tribe on his land. I 
asked him if he had any worries. 

‘Oh, nothing to speak of,’ he answered. 
‘The maize is looking very promising up to 
date. No troubles at the moment from any 
of your parishioners. But this census is an 
infernal nuisance. Making us all like Govern- 





ment servants, filling up more forms again! 
No, to be honest, it isn’t too bad here. But 
I can’t think how you begin to cope in the 
Reserve.’ 

“We do our best,’ I replied, judiciously. 

“Well, it reminds me that one of my car- 
penters, from your area, came to me a week 
ago and said he would be busy in the Reserve 
for a while. He showed me a badge with a 
“Cr en. 

‘That means he is a census enumerator,’ I 
explained. ‘They all have that badge. 
Being a carpenter, he was no doubt one of the 
few reliable literates and had been roped in 
on that account.’ This said, I apologised 
that the man had been taken from lawful 
employ without my knowledge. 

‘Oh, I don’t mind at all. I suppose he was 
an enumerator—but he told me he would be 
back by the twenty-third.’ 

This date was supposedly D-day for the 
count to begin! However, it is to be doubted 
if there was much harm done by having 
counted a week earlier in this area. It was 
probably more accurate than rushing the 
numbering through. What was surprising 
was that all the district’s forms came in quite 
safely and, at first sight, not badly done. 
Fortunately, the Hollerith machine of the 
Statistical department would cope with the 
total computations much better than any 
human being could. I remember that at the 
time of the stock census the Stock Inspector 
was puzzled how he would add up all his 
columns, until he remembered a small adding- 
machine he had seen. By borrowing this, he 
completed his calculations in a few hours. 


HE stock census as a whole, of course, 

was a very much longer affair than the 
human count and involved plenty of head- 
aches for us. In the first place, the stock 
census, like the human one, needed a great 
deal of explanatory talk. The Local Native 
Council debated it at length, decided upon it 
at one meeting, and then rejected the idea at 
a later one. Finally, after much argument, 
the Council returned to its first decision and 
agreed to the stock census. But, since meet- 
ings are only held quarterly, it will be seen 
that much time was wasted. 

After the agreement in principle, began the 
work of building crushes throughout the 
district. There was some backsliding over 
this also, but eventually the sites were fixed 
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upon and the Stock Inspector’s gang did an 
excellent job in good time. Responsibility 
for the production of stock to be counted 
rested with the native authorities. Actual 
counting was done by a European Stock 
Inspector, his African assistants doing the 
branding. All counted animals were cheek- 
branded, the sheep and goats, however, being 
ear-punched. 

There were some preliminary objections to 
the stock counting, yet, once the count began 
and a technique was acquired, all went well. 
Among the objections was: ‘The Govern- 
ment is counting our cattle so that their 
numbers may be reduced later.” Another one 
was: ‘If you count our stock it will die.’ 
This was a difficult objection to answer, but 
was at last met. Again, to admit the exact 
number of one’s stock is not done. ‘A few’ 
or ‘not many’ are the usual answers given at 
the annual hut-count, taken each year in the 
district. 

It should be mentioned that every year 
there is a rough computation of human beings 
and stock taken in what is known as the hut- 
count. The figures as regards population are 
undoubtedly inaccurate, but nothing when 
compared to the inaccuracy of the stock 
estimate. Hence the need for the proper 
stock and human censuses. What happens 
is that the native hut-counter goes around 
with his lists and asks of the chief and his 
councillors the names of any additions. 
There follows something like this: 

Question, by the hut-counter. ‘How many 
wives has Rotich Kisang?’ 

Answer, by one of the elders. ‘Two.’ (This 
is possibly correct.) 

Q. ‘Children?’ 

A. ‘Three. (Almost certainly incorrect.) 

Q. ‘Cattle?’ 

A. ‘Not many.’ (In the end, probably 
ten, being an easy number, is given.) 

Q. ‘Sheep and goats?’ 

A. ‘Quite a few.’ (Thirty, as a good con- 
servative estimate, is perhaps given if the 
owner is of average means. The figure is 
invariably underestimated and is far from 
exact.) 

Nothing has shown up the inaccuracy of 
the annual hut-count so much as this local 
stock census. When the figures were ultim- 
ately totalled, the result showed an increase 
of more than two-thirds over the totals 
derived from the old hut-count. When deal- 
ing in thousands, this makes a big difference 
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to the estimated carrying capacity of the 
grazing. 

The taking of the census of the total East 
African population was watched, it was 
claimed, by demographers all over the world. 


Yet when all our locational returns were in, 
and the rest lay with the powers of the stat- 
istical department, at the back of my mind 
persisted the old saying: ‘There are three 
kinds of lies—lies, damned lies, and statistics.’ 


Blue Charm 


JAMES RINNES 


: AMN the river!’ said my host David as 
he handed his rod to the ghillie. Indeed, 
there was justification for his remark, for we 
had fished all day without seeing one sign of 
a salmon. Not that we had expected much 
sport, for the clear skies of a prolonged 
drought had reduced the chances of it to a 
meagre hope. No doubt a number of fish 
lay in the sunken pools, but no lure of ours 
would move them. With the ghillie, Robbie, 
I had rejoined my host from where I had been 
trying lower down, and now the three of us 
were preparing for the walk home. We had 
not far to go and through the pine-trees above 
us I could see the lights of the house, where 
very likely David’s daughter, Mary, had a 
good fire and an ample supper awaiting us. 
Robbie had the greatest distaste for return- 
ing empty-handed, and it was for him a 
comparatively rare occurrence, for he had 
seen nearly seventy summers come and go 
and knew intimately every stone and mood of 
the river. Under his guidance even a moderate 
performer—such as myself—seemed to attain 
an unaccustomed proficiency. For a High- 
lander he was short, but still strong and un- 
bent. The air of the hills had given his face 
a rich-red colouring and his deep-set eyes 
looked out from beneath shaggy eyebrows, 
grizzled like his hair. In contrast, his big black 
moustache was hardly touched with grey. His 
character did not belie this sturdy appearance, 
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and as a fishing accomplice he was prodigal 
of advice, which had a flavour all its own. 
‘Mon,’ he would remonstrate when a cast was 
bungled in haste, ‘it’s a saumon ye mus’ catch, 
no’ a train. Tak’ yer time, mon, tak’ yer 
time.” Then would follow the ritual examina- 
tion of his enormous watch and the pro- 
nouncement: ‘Anyway, it’s awa.’ As the 
nearest station was nine miles distant, and the 
one and only train a day left at nine in the 
morning, this last remark was usually as ac- 
curate as it was corrective. His genius, how- 
ever, was not restricted to the oft-repeated; 
that he had capacity for the unexpected will 
be apparent later. 

As we set out for home, Robbie gave a last 
glance at the river. ‘I thocht ye mecht catch 
wi’ the sun doon,’ he declared, adding with 
his customary directness, ‘though ye’ll mind 
I told baith o’ ye that naebody that ca’ed him- 
sel’ sane would try wi’ the lecht on the water.’ 

‘Well,’ replied David, ‘it’s you who’ve been 
teaching me to fish for all these years, so I hold 
you responsible for my insanity.” 

‘Aye,’ countered Robbie, ‘an’ whiles I’m 
thinkin’ ye’ve fallen back. That flee ye had 
on—too big, mon, too big! It minded me o’ 
a wifey’s broom.’ He shook his head in 
admonition. ‘Ye changed tae it when I wasna 
lookin’.” Robbie invariably had the last word. 

David was my contemporary and lifelong 
friend, and I stayed with him every year. In 





spite of his fifty-odd years, he was known in 
the glen as ‘Young Davie,’ in distinction to 
his father, ‘Old Davie.’ That the latter was 
long since deceased made no difference; his 
son had always been ‘Young Davie,’ and so 
would remain. The dwellers in the glen all 
referred to him as such, with that blending of 
affection, respect, and total lack of servility 
which only those can appreciate who know 
the relationship of a laird with his fellow clans- 
men. David, except for brief excursions, lived 
and farmed in the glen, following in the foot- 
steps of his forebears for several generations. 
He was a good laird and a fine-looking man, 
as became his Highland ancestry. It was a 
broad straight figure that I followed up the 
hillside. 

As we came to a bend in the path, David 
halted and turned round to me. ‘When I was 
young,” he said, ‘we called this “ Auld Folks’ 
Corner”’’; you were supposed to be a dodderer 
if you needed a pause for breath.’ 

Personally, I was well content to be among 
the ‘auld folk,’ for it was indeed a beautiful 
spot, and never more so, it seemed to me, than 
on that particular occasion. As I looked out 
across the glen, the deep purple of the hills 
stood out against the last faint glow in the 
summer sky, and I rejoiced in the evening 


light which, in those northern parts, was so 
reluctant to make its departure. With deep 
satisfaction I had drunk my fill of the Highland 
scenery, and as we continued homewards, 
contentedly tired, I fell athinking. My mind 
turned to the problem of Mary. 


AVID’S wife had died young and he had 
only one child, so Mary had grown up 
to the task of being the lady of the house. At 
the time of my story she was in her early 
twenties and a delightful girl, tall like her 
father, but with very fair hair and strikingly 
blue eyes, which she had inherited from her 
mother. She was no pretty prattling creature, 
but an extremely comely girl, with a smile 
which always entranced me. And she was 
in love. Therein lay the problem—and a 
moment or two later the cause of it came into 
view. 

As we approached the house, a young man 
was coming away from it, his kilt swinging to 
his step as he strode down the hill towards us. 
It was Donald, son of the Manse, and an 
engineer by profession, but at the time 
on holiday before going abroad. Mary and 
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he had spent the afternoon playing golf on 
the rough little nine-hole course which the 
glen boasted, and he was no doubt on his way 
back to the Manse after having seen her 
home. 

*He’ll be keeping the Minister from his 
supper,’ commented David when he saw him. 

‘An’ nae doot be gettin’ a sairmon aboot 
it,” added Robbie. ‘I mind when the bus 
broke doon an’ left the Meenister in the rain 
in his best troosers. Aye, a hungry or a soakit 
meenister’s like ony ither mon.’ 

Donald was not particularly good-looking, 
but well-built, with an attractive curl in his 
dark hair and a moustache somewhat lighter 
in colour. His eyes were deep-set between 
high cheekbones and full eyebrows, but there 
was a calm, frank look in them, and the tones 
of his speech were pleasing and unhurried. He 
had often been to the Laird’s house when I 
was staying there, and up to a point I knew 
him well, though only up to a point, because 
he was by nature very reserved. Not that he 
was unfriendly—it was simply that he was not 
given to displaying his thoughts and feelings. 
It was somehow typical of him that though he 
often had a quiet smile on his face he very 
rarely laughed. 

*Let’s see, when does he leave for abroad?’ 
asked David as the young man approached. 

*To-morrow’s the last o” his holiday,’ said 
Robbie, who somehow knew the past, present, 
and future movements of everyone in the glen. 
*He’d better fush. There’s nae saumon in 
Africa—though there's troots they say, so it 
canna be sae bad a place.’ David took the 
hint, and, when we had exchanged greetings 
with Donald, invited him to fish on the 
following day. 

‘It’s kind of you,’ was the reply, ‘but Mary 
and I had arranged to play the return game 
of golf.’ 

‘Och!’ interposed Robbie, ‘ye canna go 
hittin’ a wee bit ba’. . .” 

‘Come up for a drink after supper and we’ll 
decide then,’ said David. This was readily 
agreed, and we continued on our ways. 

Donald was five years older than Mary, a 
big gap in early youth, and I had never 
previously noticed more than the ties of 
common interest between them. This time, 
however, as far as Mary was concerned any- 
way, it was different; of that I felt certain. 
In the past few weeks they had seen a great 
deal of each other, but, strange to say, I do not 
think David had any idea that his daughter 
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had lost her heart. To him it seemed natural 
that where young folk were comparatively 
scarce two of them should enjoy doing things 
together. We are sometimes peculiarly un- 
observant of those nearest to us, and I must 
admit that Mary was not one to wear her 
heart on her sleeve. In the last few days, 
however, more than once had I seen that look 
of tenderness which betrays so much before 
it is quickly hidden. 

But the object of my wonderings was not 
really Mary; it was Donald. Though he had 
hardly yet climbed far in his chosen profession, 
I personally should have regarded him as a 
suitable match. He came of good stock, and 
I liked him greatly. I missed no opportunity 
of trying to assess his feelings towards Mary, 
but like many of his race he gave nothing 
away. I speak metaphorically, of course. I 
have had good reason not to subscribe to a 
legend concerning the Scots. I believed, how- 
ever, that, even if Donald’s feelings for Mary 
went deep, he might go away keeping it a secret. 
He might perhaps take Mary’s: status as the 
Laird’s daughter and his own financial position 
and prospects too seriously; many an earnest- 
minded young man has broken a girl’s heart 
for such reasons—understandable, but at times 
quite infuriating. 

I wondered what Robbie made of it. He 
was too acutely observant not to have noticed 
something as regards Mary. In various 
capacities he had served Old David and then 
Young David all his life, and I knew he deeply 
regretted the absence of a male heir. He 
undoubtedly hoped that Mary would provide 
one in the next generation. In fact, one day 
when I showed him some repairs which she 
had done to my jacket, he had remarked: 
*The lass thinks tae much o’ auld folk like 
yersel’. She should be thinkin’ o’ a young 
mon. Aye, I’d like fine tae teach anither 
Davie tae fush.’ In saying this I think he had 
revealed to me his one real ambition. 

As regards Robbie’s views of Donald, I had 
little to go on. He certainly admired him as a 
fisherman; as a matter of fact he was the only 
one whom Robbie was capable of watching in 
silence—no mean tribute. Beyond that—well, 
I just did not know. 

I was still turning these things over in my 
mind when we reached the house. Robbie 
went on to his cottage near by, but not before 
it had been arranged that he should presently 
return to discuss the next day’s programme. 
The arrangement was really an excuse to give 
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me the pleasure of a fireside yarn with him, 
over a dram, of course. 


LITTLE later we were having supper. 

Mary was wearing a plain black evening- 
dress with a short cape, lined with a blue 
which matched her eyes, and about her waist 
was a silver girdle. Her fair hair gleamed a 
golden yellow in the lamplight, and the sight 
of her delighted my old eyes. 

‘I’m hanged if I'll go near the river to- 
morrow,’ David said to us, ‘but I told young 
Donald he could waste his last day on it if he 
liked. I'll leave you and Robbie to decide 
when and where he’s least unlikely to do so.’ 
He turned to me and added: ‘I take it you 
won't be ass enough to try again to-morrow?’ 

“Not me,’ I answered. ‘Let’s leave it to the 
young ones.” The plural came out sub- 
consciously. 

‘Personally,’ went on David, ‘I think he’d 
much better dig peat or do something profit- 
able.’ 

*Such as golf,’ I couldn’t help proposing. 
It drew a smile from Mary, but I felt that her 
mood was a restrained one. 

*Robbie’s coming in presently,’ David 
continued, ‘and I asked Donald up for a 
drink. You can decide on the programme 
for yourselves. I’m going to the study to 
debate fertilisers with myself. Don’t dare to 
disturb me. I get them muddled up enough 
anyway.” 

In due course Robbie appeared in the gun- 
room and I went to join him, and soon after- 
wards Donald was shown in by Mary. In 
theory, we were there to fix a few simple 
details for the next day’s programme; in 
practice, we were soon listening to ‘Robbie’s 
mixture,’ an anecdotal compound of history, 
legend, and fishing lore. 

*Some there be,’ he held forth, ‘that’ll tell 
ye it disna’ matter what flee ye ha’e on. An’ 
mind ye, I’m no sayin’ they’re wrang. But I 
am tellin’ ye there’s flees that’ll no catch— 
no in this water and wi’ things as they are noo. 
Though nae doot they’re guid flees—in Kent 
maybe, whar ma sister that marrit a Sassenach 
tells me there’s nae sae mony saumon. Now 
a Black Doctor, that’s a bonny flee.’ He held 
one up for our inspection. ‘Ye see the wee 
bit red an’ yellow agin the black—maybe it’s 
that that does it. Ye'll need tae ask the 
saumon.”’ He put it carefully away in his 
wallet before going on. ‘Ora Mar Lodge noo, 





that’s fine! I mind how the meenister frae 
Dundee took a thirty-poonder on a Mar 
Lodge. An’ wanted tae gaff it himsel’! “I 
winna argue wi’ the kirk,” I said, “so, ye canna 
argue back. Jist you leave the gaffin’ tae me.” 
An’ I gaffed it while he was thinkin’ what tae 
say next. Och, I’m forgettin’—there’s a 
meenister’s son wi’ us, but I’m thinkin’ ye’ll 
agree I did recht.’ 

The experiences of the minister from 
Dundee brought Robbie to a determined 
decision. ‘Mon,’ he announced, ‘ye’ll start 
at six o’clock an’ catch wi’ a Mar Lodge—a 
sma’ ain.’ He produced the selected specimen, 
and examined it. ‘Aye, a fine flee. Ye’'ll 
catch a’ recht wi’ that. An’ we'll keep the 
Doctor in resairve, which is whar a doctor 
should be.’ 

We had reached these important decisions 
when Mary came in with a brew of hot toddy. 
I agreed with Robbie that winter or summer 
this was always a welcome nectar. ‘You could 
get in nine holes in the afternoon,’ I told her, 
‘and then Donald is to fish at six in the 
evening. Robbie has arranged for all the fish 
in the river to start moving then.’ 

‘Will you come and watch?’ Donald asked 
her. 

‘Yes,’ answered Mary, ‘and help to carry 
them all home. We’ll come back to a late 
supper, and then they needn’t be bothered at 
the Manse about when you'll be getting back.’ 

Donald accepted, and it was thus satisfac- 
torily arranged that the two of them should 
spend much of the day in each other’s com- 
pany. Unable to foresee events, I found 
myself wasting regrets that in the evening they 
would have Robbie’s company also. 

Mary presently left us, explaining that she 
had things to tidy away. Robbie, who was 
nearest the door, opened it for her, and, as she 
was about to go through it, she paused and 
turned round towards him. ‘Robbie,’ she 
said, ‘you know what a talker you can be— 
you'll not keep them from their beds, will 
you?’ The admonition was delivered with as 
sweet a smile as man could wish for. The 
light from the oil-lamp hanging from the 
ceiling fell full upon her, making her stand 
out brightly against the darkness behind. 
Bless me, it was a goodly sight. 

Robbie closed the door and returned to his 
seat, and for a minute or two remained 
silently puffing at his pipe. Then suddenly he 
looked towards the closed door and asked in 
measured tones: ‘Do ye ken a Blue Charm? 


BLUE CHARM 


Blue an’ yellow, or maybe ye’d say brecht 
gold, there is tae it, an’ a black body wi’ a 
wee bit o’ siller tae bind it.” 

Donald was looking at the fire, apparently 
casually, and did not reply, so after a moment 
I said: ‘Yes, I know it. I think I can say I’ve 
known it for a long time.’ 

Robbie gazed up at the ceiling with a 
thoughtful air, gave an enormous puff at his 
pipe, and then went on as if thinking to him- 
self. ‘It would be a damn fool fush that didna 
tak’ it.” I saw Donald look across, but he said 
nothing, and Robbie merely continued to add 
further puffs of smoke until a thick cloud hung 
about his head. Then of a sudden he said: 
“Ye haird me receive ma orders, I mustna 
stop. Wi’ your permeession I'll bid ye guid 
nicht.” In a minute or two he was on his way 
home. 


T= next day we received a surprise from 
Robbie. It was about teatime when a 
message arrived saying that he was ‘sair 
troubled wi’ rheuma-matics an’ verra sorry 
that he couldna gang fushin’.’ He had never 
before been known to suifer a day’s sickness 
with this or any other complaint. Probably 
the sudden attack was less of a surprise to 
myself than to the others, but I had not quite 
finished with surprises that day. Anyway, the 
young folk went off to the river without him. 

After David and I had had our evening 
meal he said to me: ‘I’ve some letters to 
write, but perhaps you’d not mind taking a 
stroll to the river. That young chap may go 
on all night, with Mary not liking to drag him 
away and catching herself a chill. Damn fools 
these young people sometimes.’ 

I was not a bit anxious to form a third 
party down by the river but I could not very 
well decline. So after delaying a bit, I made 
my way slowly down past ‘Auld Folks’ 
Corner.’ The light was going quickly from 
the sky and I arrived at the river without 
having seen a sign of anybody. I decided to 
meander along the bank towards the fishing- 
hut. About fifty yards short of it there was a 
large boulder beside the path, and I had 
almost reached this landmark when a figure 
rose up from behind it, making me start. It 
was Robbie. 

“Good heavens!’ I exclaimed, ‘I thought 
you were sick. You ought to be at home.’ 

Robbie sighed, or at least gave a good 
imitation of a sigh. ‘Ma conscience wouldna 
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rest,’ he explained. ‘I sat there thinkin’ o’ him 
wi’ a big saumon on an’ me no there tae gaff 
it.’ 

‘Well, if your rheumatism is worse to- 
morrow, you'll get no sympathy from me,” 
I rebuked him, resisting a temptation to add 
that conscience might be another name for 
curiosity. Instead, I asked: ‘How long have 
you been here?’ 

‘Only a wee whiley. Maybe half-an-hour,’ 
he answered. 

‘Anyway,’ I went on, ‘Donald must be 
fishing right at the end of the water, so I can’t 
see how you’re going to know whether he has 
a fish on or not.’ 

Robbie took this quite calmly. ‘Aye, 
they’re nae doot doon the river,’ was all his 
response. 

‘Then why .. .” I began. 

*He’s no fushin’,’ said Robbie. 

He pointed to the fishing-hut, where at 
first I could make out nothing unusual. After 
staring through the gathering darkness, how- 
ever, I perceived a rod standing upright against 
the hut and beside it what appeared to be 
waders and brogues. I was just reflecting 
that to abandon fishing for a stroll was nothing 
out of the ordinary, when a thought occurred 
to me. ‘Robbie,’ I said, ‘we'll see what fly 
he’s been using.’ 


“My!” he exclaimed, ‘an’ I didna think o’ 
that!” 

I noticed that he set off for the hut in a 
manner which hardly suggested one crippled 
with rheumatism. However, we never looked 
at the rod, for, as we came to the hut, Robbie, 
who could see by night almost as well as he 
could by day, declared with satisfaction: 
*He’s ta’en a fush!’ Sure enough, there on 
the grass was a salmon. It was only a small 
one, but as we looked down at it I heard 
Robbie draw in his breath sharply. ‘Do ye 
see that?’ he asked excitedly. 

I could just see a fly still hooked in the fish’s 
mouth and bent down to examine what 
appeared to be a small Mar Lodge. 

*Na, na!’ hissed Robbie, ‘the ither ain!’ 

It was only then that I noticed another 
object lying parallel with the salmon and 
beyond it. By now I had remembered the 
torch in my pocket and brought it out. Its 
beam revealed the second object as a dark- 
coloured scarf which I knew belonged to 
Donald. It had been carefully arranged to 
give the outline of a fish, and hooked into it 
there was a fly, standing out brightly against 
the darkness behind—blue and yellow, or 
maybe you'd say bright gold, and a black 
body with a wee bit of silver to bind it. 

Bless me, Robbie, it was a goodly sight. 


Lr —— 


The Glory of the Morning 


Green against the blue of heaven, every leaf was patterned clearly, 

And I heard them calling softly, all the birds I love so dearly; 

In the glistening light of daybreak, drops of dew the grass adorning; 
And my heart went singing, singing, through the glory of the morning. 


Oh, I loved the lonely silence and the white smoke gently rising, 

Loved the green and golden beauty of a world of light surprising, 

Loved the smell of grass and dampness and the fresh, chill air of dawning, 
That could make my heart go singing through the brightness of the morning. 


Though I knew the peace must shatter with day’s restlessness awaking, 
Through the strain and noise of midday, all the joy my heart forsaking; 
Even though the dewy sunrise be of sullen heat a warning, 

In my heart must stay some fragrance from the freshness of the morning. 


May it be some early morning with the faintest dawn-breath blowing, 

With the frail and wispy cloud-threads round the mountain’s sharp peak flowing, 
That the birds may whistle softly through the gold and green of dawning, 

And my soul rise singing, singing, through the glory of the morning! 


C. Huao. 





Stamp-Collecting for Two 


MARGARET 


HIS is not an article for the expert, who 

will probably shrug a shoulder at many 

of my ideas, but for the further encouragement 

of the beginner. Stamp-collecting is a hobby 

best shared, and for that reason I shall describe 

how the collecting virus attacked my husband 
and me and how the fever progressed. 

At one time we saw nothing in stamp- 
collecting. After all, there were mountains to 
climb, golf to play, books to read. But now 
we know there is a lot more to the thing than 
sticking stamps into an album under a heading 
one after another in rows. 

Our earliest insight into the mysteries of 
this hobby was when we studied a Stanley 
Gibbons’s Catalogue. We discovered that, 
within one reign, there are various issues of 
stamps, each issue constituting a set. To 
mark the difference between one issue and the 
next there may be a change in the picture, the 
size, or the colour of the stamp. That is 
easy. But there might be only a change of 
perforation—in other words, a change in the 
number of serrations round the stamp, and 
that is not so easy to see at a glance. 

Our first wild rush into collecting followed 
the same course, I suspect, as that of most 
beginners. All friends and relatives were in- 
formed of our new project. Feverishly, old 
postcard-albums were hunted out; ancient 
letters and documents were brought to the 
light of day. People who had friends or 
relations abroad were approached; our own 
correspondence with friends in scattered parts 
of the world was given a renewed lease of life. 
Other collectors were consulted about swops, 
and the children’s albums were carefully 
studied. All that produced a remarkable 
number of stamps, mostly used, of multi- 
farious issues from the reign of Queen Victoria 
onwards, and they were principally lower- 
value stamps. Also on our travels we bought 
packets of stamps from stamp-dealers and 
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Woolworths, in places as far apart as Aberdeen 
and London, Arbroath, Birmingham, and 
Oxford, Castel Benito, Cairo, Basra, Karachi, 
and Calcutta. By this means we got together 
a surprising collection of low-value stamps. 


Now was obviously the time to study this 
art in more detail. We discovered that, 
as well as perforations to be counted, there 
were watermarks and the several types of 
paper on which the stamps are printed to be 
noted. Our box of apparent duplicates had 
to be inspected more carefully, and many of 
those similar-looking stamps were found to 
belong to different issues. 

.It soon became clear that to have a work- 
able plan was necessary. To have a worth- 
while collection one must complete each 
separate issue. At once we decided to collect 
only the stamps of the Commonwealth. My 
husband, more rigid still, resolved to attempt 
to collect the complete sets of the Common- 
wealth only from 1937 onwards—that is to 
say, the stamps of the present reign. Though 
much restricted compared with our first wild 
ideas, when every stamp was grist to the mill, 
this in itself proved a very ambitious scheme 
for the amateur. We grouped very thoroughly 
all the stamps we owned which came within 
these requirements, and found that we had 
the beginnings, and sometimes the middles, of 
numerous issues, but none complete. We had 
made a good start, however, for there are 
many countries involved when one considers 
all the dominions, colonies, dependencies, 
protectorates, and so on. In all these there 
are the ordinary postal issues and their changes, 
the commemorative issues, booklet-stamps, 
service issues, sometimes issues during occupa- - 
tion by enemy troops, and overprints, and, 
of course, the most fascinating of the lot, the 
odd stamps with mistakes, usually quickly 
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withdrawn from circulation. All these became 
my husband’s special interest. 

Meanwhile, I grouped his discarded stamps. 
Whenever there were sufficient of one issue to 
make it worth while completing the set, I 
placed the stamps in my album, leaving space 
for the missing ones. That means I have a 
selection of issues of various reigns, but not 
a continuity. The next share which fell to me 
was the Indian States. When all the domin- 
ions, colonies, dependencies, etc. were given 
space in the albums—for of course, by this 
time, my husband’s collection was spilling 
over a number of albums—we judged that the 
Indian States were just that little straw too 
much. There are so many of them, and they 
each have so many stamps. Now I collect 
what I can of them, and when I complete a 
state from 1937 I pass it on to my husband’s 
collection. The earlier stamps of these states, 
as of all the other countries, stay in mine. 


LONG with this rather indeterminate 
collection, I have started some engaging 
sidelines. This is definitely of interest only to 
the helper in the shared hobby, but can be a 
most attractive part of the hobby, as well as of 
great educative value. From a study of the 
catalogue for Europe sprang the idea of 
collecting stamps depicting famous men and 
women. As this collection grew I split it up 
into inventors, explorers and discoverers, the 
arts (musicians, sculptors, painters, writers, 
and poets come into this group), and 
politicians. The politicians increased so much 
that I put U.S.A. Presidents in a set by them- 
selves. Lastly, I made a miscellaneous group 
to include scientists, doctors, nurses, naval 
heroes, etc. I was surprised how much general 
knowledge this sideline encouraged me to 
renew. 

I found time and space also for a ‘zoo,’ 
which is divided into animals and birds, and 
makes a very pretty set. In this collection, 
more so than in most, the stamps can be 
arranged in an artistic manner, though at no 
time is it necessary merely to put the stamps 
in one after another in rows. They can always 
be pleasingly set out, thus enhancing the 
appearance of the collection. 

Next in the sidelines came transport and 
industries. The transport set contains stamps 
with pictures of means of travel, ranging from 
the old covered-wagon and bullock-cart, 
through canoes, sailing-ships, and buses, to 
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the streamlined engines and aircraft. The 
stamps depicting industries I have arranged 
from the sowing and reaping of the different 
crops of the world, through lumbering, the 
many forms of fishing, fruit-growing, and the 
making of textiles, to the heavy industries 
and mining. 

In the meantime I discovered that I had in 
my possession a few stamps on which maps 
were drawn. Looking over the catalogues, I 
found that the number of stamps bearing 
maps was enough to make a set and not too 
many to make the set unworkable, so I placed 
the ones I had, and proceeded to try to collect 
the others. Now that this set is growing, I am 
considering incorporating into it some of the 
stamps showing famous places like the Great 
Wall of China, the Victoria Falls, the Sphinx, 
Colombo Harbour. I should then rearrange 
the set to form a ‘tour of the world.’ 


O keep us up to date in stamp news 
we ordered stamp monthlies. These have 
proved their worth by warning us when a new 
issue is due or just out. That, of course, not 
only prepares us to look for the new issue, 
but also warns us to attempt to finish the old 
issue, as, naturally, a set is more likely to 
become valuable after it is withdrawn and 
therefore more expensive to buy. 

Obviously we could not complete our sets 
or sidelines by collecting from friends or 
neighbours. We realised that we would have 
to do some serious and systematic buying. 
To get the money for this we severely cut 
down our smoking. The money thus saved 
each month is spent on stamps. The buying 
entails a definite business approach to make 
the most of our money. We started on a 
rigid plan for the main collection—A’s first, 
then B’s, and so on. However, before long, 
we found that a more elastic system was 
necessary. Each month the magazines are 
studied carefully and a list made out to include 
some of the new stamps, some of the stamps 
of the issue just going out, and some from 
our first alphabetical plan. 

When we put in the final stamps of a set, 
we have a feeling of great satisfaction. When 
we complete the collection of stamps of a 
country from 1937 up to date, that is a red- 
letter day, and from then on it is easy to watch 
for any new issue that that country may 
bring out. 

Apart from collecting complete sets there is 





the fun of getting, when possitde, the stamps 
with mistakes or the odd stamps. There are 
the téte-béche 1 anna stamps of the Indian 
1937 issue. Every second row of these stamps 
is printed upside down, so a joined pair must 
be collected. Another lot that should be 
collected in pairs are the ‘Suid-Afrika—South 
Africa’ stamps. There are three different sizes 
in the South African stamps, and the very 
small ones are most attractive. 

Also among the interesting odd stamps are 
the Fiji 14d. and 2d. stamps of the 1938 issue. 
The 13d. stamps show a man in a native 
canoe, and in a few of the stamps the canoe is 
empty. On the 2d. stamp is a map of the 
Fiji Islands. In some of these the number 
*180°’ below ‘ Fiji Islands’ is missing. Another 
imperfect map is that on the stamps of the 
1946-1948 issue of the Falkland Islands. In 
one lot the lines are thick and coarse, and in 
the other thin and clear. Here the values of 
the two types have little difference, unlike the 
others mentioned above, where the imperfect 


NOURI NOMADS 


stamps are more valuable than the perfect ones. 

There are stamps like the British Protec- 
torate overprints of North Borneo, where, in 
a few cases, the stop after ‘Protectorate’ has 
been missed out, and the official stamps of 
Soruth, an Indian State, where ‘anne’ and 
‘annn’ has been printed for ‘anna.’ 

Our geographical and general knowledge 
has increased so much in the pursuance of 
our hobby that we no longer think of places 
like Graham Land, Seychelles, Turks and 
Caicos, as, vaguely, ‘somewhere in the Pacific 
—or is it the Atlantic—or neither?’ 

We were proud when we managed to pro- 
cure the | pie Burma stamp—then the smallest 
value stamp in the Commonwealth, Burma 
still being British; and we laughed at the 
colossal size of some of the Egyptian stamps. 
The day we completed the New Zealand 
Health stamps we felt that we had won a 
victory, but of all our sets we love best the 
mint set of the Indian 1937 issue, a delicately- 
coloured artistic collection. 


Nouri Nomads 


ERIC ARLANE 


MIDST a changing world, the Nouri, free 
as the desert winds, continue to sing their 
songs across the ancient lands of the Middle 
East. Knowing no frontiers, owing no 
allegiance, save to the leader of their own band, 
these gay gypsies penetrate where Hollywood 
and radio are still in the dim and distant future. 
Across the hills and plains of Palestine and 
Syria they are welcomed, alike by the farmers 
in their villages and by the Bedouin tribesmen 
in their camps. To the people of these grim 
lands their stories and dances are as refreshing 
as the rain. 
Walking beside their gaily-decorated don- 
keys, these patient animals which carry all the 
nomads’ worldly possessions, the Nouri travel 


more miles than the wanderers they often 
entertain. Clad in Bedouin robes, they 
present a brilliant spectacle as they tramp the 
dusty roads and tracks. 

Their wheat-coloured complexions and 
dark eyes make them very like Arabs, but they 
are Nouri, these strolling minstrels, speaking 
their own jealously-guarded language to one 
another, and Arabic to outsiders. Only a 
Nouri can understand the Nouri tongue, as 
only a true Romany speaks Romany. 

A band of Nouri is composed of the mem- 
bers of one family. On the road the elder of 
the family leads, carrying his own musical 
instrument. The others follow in line behind, 
with the women guiding the animals. 
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Nominally Moslem, their real faith is in 
themselves, for they seldom want. They need 
no second chance with an unguarded water- 
jar or stray chicken. Their living is cheap. 
They are cheerfully dirty, sleeping in ragged 
tents, which they make themselves from scraps 
of cloth and woven goathair. Their patched 
clothing would be thrown away by the poorest 
shepherd. 


8 ine Nouri guitars and violins, excellently 
made in Damascus, are decorated with 
contrasting shades of olivewood and of 
mother-of-pearl. These instrumenis are 
carefully preserved, and pass from generation 
to generation. Their flutes they make them- 
selves from bamboo-reeds. 

If there is an audience, any piece of ground 
is a Nouri stage. The wildest Arab has a 
romantic streak, and love-songs are always 
first favourites. Ballads of daring in battle, 
and in praise of the listeners’ home district, 
are well received, too. There is an irresistible 
fascination in these weird melodies—even to 
Western ears. 

The men perform feats of juggling and 
acrobatics, to the accompaniment of apprecia- 
tive cries of ‘Oh’ and ‘Ah’ from the surround- 
ing spectators. The Arab likes to express his 
approval, or disapproval, in the loudest 
possible manner. The women dance, and to 
them falls the most important duty of all— 
that of coaxing as many coins as possible 
from their reluctant owners. 

A band of Nouri consider themselves lucky 
if they can contrive to be engaged for an 
important festival—for example, the Bedouin 
equivalent of a society wedding. On such an 
occasion they are paid much more than they 
could ever collect in many days of travelling. 
In addition, they are kept at tribal expense, 
and Bedouin, when in festive mood, are 
generous. 

Some families of Nouri have attained a very 
high standard in their art. Every party has 
one or two performers of exceptional talent, 
around whom the show is built. One night, 
with some friends, I watched a performance 
where a dancing-girl was the star. She had 
beauty, as well as grace, an asset not unnoticed 
by the other members of her family. She was 
an obvious choice to reap the harvest. This 
she did, with such skill that a rugged British 
policeman found himself parting with the only 
note in his possession—a fortune to her. She 
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accepted it in her grimy hand with the dignity 
of a queen. 


HESE same, simple Nouri, however, 
presented some problems to the British 
Officials of the Palestine Migration Depart- 
ment. I was on duty at a passport control 
in northern Galilee when a band of them 
arrived. The leader came into the office with 
the information that his company wanted to 
leave Palestine. He had heard that the Nouri 
were earning more money in Syria. 

I told him that it would give me the greatest 
of pleasure to pass his party through the 
control, provided, of course, they had pass- 
ports. He smiled and strummed a chord or 
two on his guitar. ‘What more do you want, 
effendi? Here is my passport to the whole 
world.” I pretended to think gravely for a 
few moments, before ordering him to give it, 
in that case, to the clerk to be stamped. He 
laughed heartily and fumbled in the pocket 
of his ragged robe. ‘I will give you my real 
passport, effendi,” he said. 

He produced a tattered slip of dirty paper, 
which he handed to me. The action of much 
sweat and dust had made the writing almost 
unreadable, but it was in English. It was 
addressed to all concerned, and stated that 
Said Ali’s act was very good—in particular, 
his tightrope walking. It was signed by a 
British Army lieutenant. 

I pointed out to Said Ali that though his 
paper was excellent as a testimonial, it was of 
no use as a passport. I explained to him, in 
great detail, the impossibility of any migration 
officer accepting it. To leave the country he 
would require a proper passport, not only he 
himself, but all his family. He said he 
understood, and with a cheerful farewell the 
whole party set out back along the road. 

I dismissed the incident from my mind, but 
about a week later a frontier-guard brought 
me the familiar testimonial. I sent for the 
owner, and Said Ali appeared, confident as 
ever. I was busy at the time, and rather 
irritable. I reminded him that I had refused 
him permission to leave once already, and I 
would have to do the same again. He smiled 
disarmingly. ‘But, effendi,’ he said, ‘that was 
when we wanted to leave. My paper was no 
good then. This time we want to come in!’ 

So live these vagabonds. Ottoman, French- 
man, and Briton have come and gone, but 
they will go on for ever. Or will they? 





Red Jenny’ s Children 


HAZEL DRIVER 


HE was large, comfortably built, and 
intensely eager to raise a family. She 
surveyed the eggs with distrust, almost dis- 
taste, for she was fastidious as hens go, and 
the eggs were more than a little shop-soiled. 
Furthermore, she could have sworn they were 
not there the night before. One maybe; 
possibly two; but assuredly not this spraw- 
ling mass, dirty and faintly smelly, filling to 
capacity her own special nest-box. Her brain, 
 befogged by a night of sound sleep, neverthe- 
less held faint recollections of hands that 
lifted her wings and pushed and thrust beneath 
her warm underside, but in the stress of the 
moment she put the recollections aside and 
reviewed her immediate problem. 

They were fine, large eggs, such as she her- 
self always laid (a gratified cluck escaped her— 
she had been cleverer than she had realised), 
but doubt returned as she contemplated their 
colour, for when, in all her long life of egg- 
production, had she ever created even one of 
this peculiar shade of blue-green? Crossly 
she shuffled her feet. No matter. No doubt 
the weather, or the effects of being removed 
to this new home. She gave the eggs a long, 
considering glance from one bright eye. They 
were certainly remarkably fine eggs—who but 
she could have laid them? 

Back and forth like a shuttlecock went her 
inquiring mind. She straddled the eggs, half- 
standing, half-sitting, uncomfortable and un- 
decided. Should she quit this man-made 
prefab of a nest and fashion herself some 
warm place in the spinney as she had done 
last spring? It had been pleasant there in the 
drowsy heat, losing count of the dawdling 
days as she dozed in the sun. The remem- 
brance of it was irresistible, and. resolutely 
Red Jenny disowned the eggs, making her 
purposeful way to the exit hole of her small 
hut. There, defeat, dour and unquestionable, 


stared her in the face, for the hole was no 
longer there. Daylight filtered through the 
tiny skylight, but solid darkness lay around 
the walls. She scrabbled angrily where the 
hole had been, bespattering herself with soil, 
but that was all. Someone else had made up 
her mind for her, someone who was wise in 
the ways of a big red hen. 


T= days that followed afforded little 
pleasure to Red Jenny. Her glimpses of 
the world outside were brief, and only when 
she was fed did she see, through the partly- 
open door, the newly-budded elm-tree and a 
narrow strip of green grass. But the days 
went by, and Red Jenny sat grimly on the 
eggs. 

There came at last a day when she was 
restless, stirring and stretching constantly upon 
the warm eggs. The strong voice of her 
intuition told her that the time had almost 
come. She could scarcely bear to leave her 
nest to feed this pleasant spring morning, and 
gobbled only because she must, omitting 
entirely the more personal of her requirements. 

Towards nightfall, as Red Jenny drowsed 
fitfully, came the first vibrant little voice from 
its egg. The mother hen opened her eyes and 
listened in the dusk. She clucked invitingly, 
and this time, two or three voices answered. 
Red Jenny sat still, rock-like, clucking under 
her breath, gratified and patient. 

Presently from the chipped eggs struggled 
her babies, drabbled and dingy. Red Jenny 
regarded them with mild surprise. Surely 
they should be yellow, and smaller than this, 
and what beaks they had! Never had she 
hatched a stranger family. 

With all her might Red Jenny resented 
interference, and when hands came to remove 
the broken shells, she was quick to strike. 
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The voice that swore violently was a familiar, 
friendly voice normally, but to the big red 
hen with twelve cheeping children, ail were 
enemies. Red Jenny was an excellent mother. 
How sweet was the springtime. How 
luscious the long orchard grass. In all the 
world what can be dearer than a brood of 
growing ducklings. And how they grew! 
Red Jenny would stop and call them to her 
(it was part of her excellence that she never let 
them stray), and stand and stare at these 
Strange chickens who would soon be bigger 
than herself. They were feathered now, a rich 
khaki-green, and already they ate twice as 
much as mamma. Lately they had begun to 
make curious croaking sounds. Perhaps they 
would grow out of it. Red Jenny hoped they 
would, and also that they would outgrow 
their preference for the muddy corner of the 
orchard where water collected after rain. 
Their mother hated to have her feet wet. 


ED JENNY made her fatal mistake on 
the day of the storm. She took her 
family along to the end of the big, long cow- 
shed, to hunt for worms. It had been her 
favourite hunting-ground always, but it was 
the first time she had brought her family too. 
She led them through the as yet undetected 
gap in the wire-netting around the orchard, 
and down by the stone trough against the 
cowshed door. The trough stood with one 
end into the grass bank, and the other end 
overflowed on to the flags outside the cowshed. 
Such was the quagmire resulting from tor- 


rential rain that for a time the water-supply to 
the trough had been diverted from the stop- 
tap up the field, and the water-level was 
quickly subsiding. 

The ducklings were quick to scramble up 
the bank. Shrill in their delight, they plopped, 
one after the other, down the two or three 
inches of bank and into the trough. Mad 
with delight they careered round and round, 
as a panic-stricken hen squawked and fluttered 
her disapproval. One duckling, and one only, 
a straggling, lame creature, who had caught 
his leg in the wire-netting, stayed unwillingly 
on dry land. He could not get up the bank. 

Inch by inch the water-level dropped. 
Beside herself with fear, Red Jenny exhorted 
her children to come out, and at last, wearied 
and hungry, the swimmers tried to reach the 
bank, now so far above them. At first they 
leaped forcefully, and often, only to flop back, 
but gradually they lost heart, panicked, and 
leaped blindly and hopelessly, jostling one 
another in their terror, till at last, one by one, 
their plump, young bodies turned over, and 
floated grotesquely upside down on the still 
trough. 

Too late came hands that lifted out eleven 
sodden bodies, and too late found the gap in 
the netting. 

Red Jenny took her solitary child home in 
the dusk, clucking to it with sorrowful tender- 
ness, and lavishing upon it all the care of her 
bereaved heart. Strangers she could not and 
would not abide. Even in her sorrow she 
kept them at bay. Red Jenny was an excellent 
mother. 


A Tip for the Message-Boy 


He is whistling 
To himself 

As he cycles 
Up and down. 


He is whistling 
Of his future 

As a Lipton 
Of renown: 


While the customers 
Are phoning, 

And the grocer 
Wears a frown! 


With the boy 
In great demand, 
And the freedom 
Of the town, 


He whistles 

Bright and cheery 
To the tune 

Of half-a-crown. 


JAMES MACALPINE. 





The Magic of Sounds Unheard 


Practical Applications of Ultrasound 





LANGSTON DAY 


ya to an exhibition promoted in 
London last year by the British Weld- 
ing Research Association saw some re- 
markable demonstrations of a new method of 
testing welds for flaws. Weld-testing has 
always been a difficult problem. In vast new 
plants, such as the Abbey Works at Margam, 
South Wales, the number of welds runs into 
thousands, and a single flaw might spell 
disaster. What is needed is a magic eye 
which can see deep into a weld after it has been 
made. This eye now exists. It sees not by 
light but by ultrasound, or sonic waves which 
are too high to be heard by human ears. 

When a vessel is navigating close to land 
by radar the outline of the shore is shown on 
the screen. In this case echoes of the short 
radio-waves sent out by the transmitter are 
picked up by the receiver and built up into a 
visible picture on the radar screen. Very 
much the same kind of thing happens in flaw- 
detecting by ultrasonics. Packets of waves at 
the rate of several hundreds a second are 
injected into the weld, and, just like the radar- 
waves, if they meet some object of a density 
differing from the density of the metal under 
test they echo back and build up a picture of 
the object. 

On first thoughts, it seems hardly credible 
that sonic waves can do such a thing, but this 
is only because we think of them as similar to 
audible sounds. Actually, ultrasound behaves 
much more like light, except that ultrasound 
is far more penetrating. The magic eye can 
look through thirty feet of steel to discover 
and measure a flaw one half of a millimetre 
long, or a hairline crack one quarter of a 
micron thick in a gun-barrel. Even X-rays 
could not do anything like this. 

It is absolutely vital for aero-engineers to 
know whether the metal propellers of airliners 


are sound and correctly riveted when they are 
reinforced. The ultrasonic eye will tell them. 
It will also tell gas-engine men whether their 
gas-turbine rotors, which turn at 30,000 
revolutions a minute and heat up to 750 
degrees C., are free from porous patches; and 
railway engineers whether the moving parts 
of their locomotives are in danger of failing 
from metal fatigue. No one yet knows how 
much else ultrasound will do. Probing pure 
metals is rather like trying to see through 
clear water, while cast metals are more like 
muddy water. All the same, it is quite possible 
to pick out gross defects in castings, and it is 
even hoped to develop a technique for flaw- 
testing in concrete. 

All this resembles radar on a miniature 
scale. If we use the magic eye on a much 
bigger scale we get instruments for depth- 
sounding at sea, sound-ranging, and sub- 
marine-spotting. As most people know, the 
Kaiser’s U-boats in the First World War 
inspired Professor Langevin to invent the 
first ultrasonic submarine-detector, while im- 
proved apparatus known as Sonar and Asdic 
was used in the late war. The magic eye 
carried in a vessel can also be turned on the 
ocean-bed to record the depth, rather in the 
same way that a weather-indicator records the 
weather on a revolving drum. It can measure 
depths between 2} feet and 30 fathoms with 
extraordinary accuracy, and it will give a 
rough record down to 400 fathoms. You 
might expect ultrasonic depth-sounding 
apparatus to be carried by large liners such as 
the Queen Mary, but actually in big vessels it 
would be almost useless. This is because 
thick hulls transmit the noise of the ship’s 
machinery and also blanket the ultrasonic 
echoes. 

There is one other direction in which the 
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magic eye is used, and that is to aid the blind. 
To a certain extent the blind begin to develop 
a sort of magic eye unaided, by using their 
ears for sound-ranging. Echoes mean more 
to them than to sighted people. Audible 
sounds, however, do not offer nearly such 
promising possibilities as delicate and fluid 
ultrasounds, which can be focused in narrow 
beams and which obey the laws of reflection 
and refraction. The main difficulties are to 
present the ultrasonic echoes to a blind man 
in a form which he can translate visually and 
to compress the magic eye into something 
extremely light and portable. Two lines of 
development have progressed so far that they 
have already been tried out with success on 
blind people. The first is an instrument 


which sends out a single narrow ultrasonic 
beam. The second is a ‘binaural’ apparatus 
which uses a wide beam of high frequency and 
which presents the echoes to the blind man’s 
ears—each ear separately. 


(y= of the most curious things about 
ultrasonics is the enormous variety of 
purposes to which they can be put. Thirty 
years ago when pioneers began experimenting 
with this new branch of science they at once 
noticed so many strange effects that they 
believed they had a powerful new tool ready 
for use. In a sense this was true. Ultra- 
sonics can do all manner of known things, and 
no doubt a great many other things which we 
don’t yet know. But when it comes to using 
this new tool commercially it is not quite so 
simple. For one thing, it costs a great deal of 
money to produce powerful ultrasonic waves. 
Very much more research work is needed 
before the science comes into its own, but this 
work is gathering momentum. There is 
scarcely a country which is not taking an 
interest in it. 

In Germany and America engineers use 
ultrasonic apparatus to remove soot and dust 
from smoke-stacks and to recover valuable 
materials from industrial fumes. These 
machines are very much like high-speed sirens, 
and they are driven by turbines. Packets 
of ultrasonic vibrations are created by com- 
pressed air and directed by horns into a re- 
flector. Like a searchlight, they can be 
focused wherever required. When they are 
focused on the smoke or fumes from a 
chimney they agitate the particles of soot, 
dust, or what not, and cause them to collide 
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and agglomerate into lumps of sufficient size 
and weight to fall into collectors. The 
Americans employ this ingenious method to 
collect carbon-black and soda-ash from 
factory chimneys, sulphuric acid from flue 
gases, and even dry soap particles from soap 
factories. Sometimes ultrasound is used to 
dispel pea-souper fogs. 

A German and a British firm have also 
discovered that ultrasonics will solve one of 
the thorniest problems which has ever worried 
the constructional engineer—how to produce 
the perfect soldering apparatus. Soldering is 
done every day of the year in every corner of 
the civilised world, but until recently nobody 
knew how to prevent the formation of a tire- 
some oxide film when the metal was cooling. 
All manner of fluxes are resorted to, which 
produce violent chemical reactions, but which 
really only partly remedy the evil. Then 
ultrasonic waves were tried, and they worked 
perfectly. 

How are they able to do this? Ultrasonic 
waves are not just a magic eye. They are also 
a magic ray which stirs up fierce energy 
inside metals and other materials and which 
even changes chemical processes and affects 
life itself. It seems that these waves energise 
the myriads of tiny bubbles which form inside 
molten metals, and this process produces 
enormous pressure. It is this pressure which 
destroys the oxide, and the result is a perfect 
joint. 

There are many other remarkable things 
the magic ray can do. If it is turned on toa 
molten casting it will alter the crystal structure 
and speed up the time of cooling. It can also 
speed up the maturing process of beer and 
spirits, aerate drinks, and emulsify various 
liquids. Before long we shall probably have 
our cream, sauces, and ketchups emulsified 
by ultrasonics—that is, if someone succeeds 
in manufacturing a high-power generator at a 
reasonable cost. 


OW are ultrasonic waves created? To 
produce an audible sound you have a 
stretched string or a strip of metal vibrating 
at a certain speed, and this vibration is com- 
municated to the air. But for sounds in- 
audible to our ears something is needed which 
vibrates far more rapidly. It so happens that 
there are some crystals which vibrate with in- 
conceivable rapidity, and others which shrink 
and stretch to a minute extent when an electric 
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current flowing through or around them alters 
in strengtf* or direction. These are the in- 
struments for our ultrasonic land. By alter- 
ing our electric current we can, so to speak, 
play tunes on crystals. This method is 
perfectly satisfactory for flaw-testing, depth- 
sounding, aids for the blind, and other 
purposes where not much power is required. 
However, for emulsifying mayonnaise, or 
whatever it may be, some other method is 
needed, such as the Pohlmann generator. 
This ingenious apparatus consists of a steel 
blade which vibrates at very high frequency 
when it is struck by a jet of liquid under 
pressure. The other end of the blade is then 
immersed in your sauce, which is emulsified in 
a few seconds. 

Biologists have discovered that , com- 
paratively few animals and plants can be 
crossed to produce a hybrid. Physicists have 
found that the same sort of thing is true of 
metals. Normally iron and lead, aluminium 


and lead, and many other pairs of metals 
cannot be persuaded to form alloys. Yet, if 
they are melted, and the magic ray is turned on 
to them, they overcome their natural aversion 
and form new, unknown alloys. What im- 
pact this may have in the field of metallurgy 
it is too early to say. 


Since ultrasonic waves create violent results 
in molten metals, it is not surprising that they 
have a similar action on living matter. 
Protozoa, bacteria, and even small animals 
can all be killed by the magic ray. At first it 
was thought that ultrasonic waves had a lethal 
effect by disrupting cells in the same sort of 
way that a sympathetic chord will shatter a 
wineglass, but later it was found that they 
could still kill bacteria and so forth when the 
frequency was altered. So now the lethal 
effect is thought to be due to this mysterious 
internal energy which the ultrasonic waves 
conjure up—‘shock waves’ they are some- 
times called. 

In America the magic ray is used to destroy 
bacteria in milk. As the milk flows over a 
steel diaphragm which is vibrating at ultra- 
sonic frequency the globules of fat are broken 
up and the bacteria almost exterminated, so 
that the milk keeps much longer and better. 
Experiments are now being made to see 
whether ultrasonics can be used against insect 
pests. Quite possibly some insects could be 
killed, while others no doubt can hear ultra- 
sonic vibrations, and sirens might easily scare 
away things like locusts. 


“Tae is an interesting possibility that 
ultrasonics may be employed for massage. 
Rapid massage has various advantages, but 
it is extremely fatiguing for the masseur, 
while electro-vibratory massage fatigues the 
patient’s nerves. Something between the two 
seems to be called for, and the answer may be 
ultrasonic massage. During this last war the 
Germans were experimenting with this kind 
of apparatus, with curious results. If you 
step up the frequency, strange things begin 
to occur. By the time the speed of vibro- 
massage reaches that of ordinary sound- 
waves the flesh grows hard and vibrates as a 
single whole. If you quicken the pace still 
more, the cells themselves begin to oscillate 
and at the same time the tissue of the patient 
changes, so that you can introduce medica- 
ments in a finely divided state through his 
skin. The Germans tried introducing lini- 
ments of various descriptions and had some 
startling successes in cases of sciatica, a 
number of which were cured in a week. 
Treatment by ultrasonics also prolongs the 
period of blood-clotting, and so stops bleed- 
ing. Quite probably ultrasonic apparatus 
will soon be a normal part of medical equip- 
ment. It will be introduced in operating- 
theatres and perhaps for killing malignant 
infections. The Delawarr Laboratories in 
Oxford have already invented an ultrasonic 
apparatus which is being employed by 
qualified medical men for diagnosis. 

Even this does not exhaust the astonishing 
possibilities of ultrasonics. They can be 
used for laundering our clothes, aerating our 
drinks, purifying and softening water, stimula- 
ting seed-fertilisation and plant-growth, and 
for providing memory-units for electronic 
calculators. 

It is even feasible that the magic ray will be 
turned to account by the textile industry. One 
German firm has blue-printed an ultrasonic 
apparatus for spinning artificial fibres. A jet 
of fibre solution squirting out of a nozzle 
passes through the ray, and, as each tiny 
ultrasonic wave hits the jet, it is compressed 
so that the fibres vary continuously in thick- 
ness. At present our clothes and fabrics are 
woven of uniform threads, but the time may 
be coming when the very strands can be 
altered at will. Perhaps the ancient songs 
which were sung by the carpetmakers of the 
East will in our day find their echo in the 
ultrasonic notes which create the fibres of our 
party frocks. 
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Scotland’s Greatest Walker 
Robert Barclay-Allardice and His Feats 





ALLISTAIR STEVEN 


N a window-recess of the Scottish United 
Services Museum at Edinburgh Castle 
there hangs a coloured print of a rather un- 
gainly figure clad in what looks like a fancy, 
white boiler-suit, and with a tall-hat accentuat- 
ing the solemn cast of his features, which are 
both long and strong. His hands are massively 
proportioned; his feet could obviously take 
a good grip of Scotland. Below the print are 
listed details of a remarkable feat—the 
walking of 1000 miles, by one mile in each of 
1000 consecutive hours. 

The walker, Robert Barclay-Allardice of 
Ury (1779-1854), was sixth and last laird in 
the direct male line of a powerfully-built-up 
family. Colonel David Barclay, the first of 
Ury, is limned by Whittier as a member of 
the persecuted sect of Quakers, humbly taking 
the revilements of the mob in his home town: 


Up the streets of Aberdeen, 
By the kirk and college green, 
Rode the Laird of Ury. 


He had been an officer in the grand army 
of Gustavus Adolphus, and his strength and 
prowess may be gauged by the mighty two- 
handed sword passed down in his family. 
After a turbulent army career, he attained 
peace within on conversion to Quakerism, 
but, faced with the bitter religious intolerance 
of the times, he had to hold on to his faith 
with all his old fighting courage and with 
considerably more than merely military 
discipline. His son, who added to the records 
of Aberdeen’s streets by once traversing them 
clad in the sackcloth of universal repentance— 
though at the cost of ‘grievous agony of 
spirit’—is renowned for his Apology, a forth- 
right exposition of Quaker principles. A 
grandson of ‘the Apologist’ was known 
throughout the countryside as ‘the Strong,’ 
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and his son in turn was a pioneer of progres- 
sive farming methods, who once walked from 
London to Ury, a distance of 510 miles, in 10 
days. Finally, the subject of the Museum 
print combined in admirable proportions the 
Strength, agility, and endurance of his fore- 
bears. 

The Allardice tacked on to the family name 
was taken by Robert’s father on his marriage 
with an heiress, though the union was later 
dissolved. Robert’s mother was a descendant 
of one of the unlucky Earls of Menteith, and 
after her death he laid claim to the extinct 
earldoms of Airth, Menteith, and Strathearn, 
but ultimately forsook the protracted cause. 

When Robert was eighteen, he succeeded 
his father and vigorously kept up the forward- 
looking agricultural policy of the estate, 
interesting himself particularly in  stock- 
breeding. He joined the army for a time, and 
at twenty displayed his strength in a number 
of feats. In one, the regimental quarter- 
master, a bulky 18-stone weight, stood on 
Barclay’s right hand, was steadied by his left, 
and lifted from floor to table. Barclay’s 
deltoid muscle was uncommonly large. Like 
many old-time athletes, he was very much the 
all-rounder, and, in addition to being strong 
man and long-distance pedestrian, won 
quarter-mile running events in Hyde Park. 

The estate of Ury is about 2 miles north-west 
of Stonehaven, near the old 13th-century 
highway to Aberdeen, the Causey or Cowie 
Mounth. Barclay walked widely over the 
Mounth passes and rough roadways of the 
Mearns and Aberdeenshire. When he went 
to the Highlands to purchase stock he always 
walked, and his ‘favourite amusement’ was to 
do between 20 and 30 miles before breakfast. 
His ordinary walking rate was 6 miles an 
hour, and his style was most deceptive. He 





had the stoop of many good walkers, and 
leant forward slightly so that his knees took 
his weight—-a completely upright stance tends 
to put strain on the ankles. His gait, was 
inclined to be slouching, and he took short 
steps, skiffing his feet along just above the 
ground. Yet, though Barclay may hardly ever 
have seemed to be exerting himself, there is no 
gainsaying the 6 miles an hour. 


ANY of Barclay’s walks were undertaken 

as the result of bets, but the best of them 

were the expression of abounding health and 

the need to get about. From early examples, 

there was a training walk in the summer of 

1800, when he went over the hill-roads from 

Ury to Ellon in Aberdeenshire, 32 miles away, 

and returned again, between midnight and 

midday; this included stoppage for refresh- 
ments at Ellon. 

The following year he bet 2000 guineas with 
Fletcher of Ballinasloe that he would walk 90 
miles in 21} hours. The road chosen was the 
Brechin to Forfar one. He did 67 miles over 
this in 13 hours, then took a draught of brandy 
that made him absolutely sick, and he had to 
abandon the match. Later that summer, 
despite oppressive heat, he walked the 300 
miles from Ury to Boroughbridge in York- 
shire in 5 days, and in October, when training 
on an English estate, notwithstanding that 
the weather had turned soft and the park ways 
sometimes had him up to the ankles in mud, 
he covered 110 miles in 19 hours 27 minutes— 
a performance that he never bettered. A 
month later, he finally accomplished his 90 
miles in 214 hours challenge over a measured 
mile course between York and Hull, with 
lamps erected to light his path at night. He 
finished with over a mile in hand, was 
‘loudly huzzaed,’ and carried shoulder-high. 

In spite of the vigour of those feats, they 
have about them something of the aridity of 
professional record-breaking. The gambling 
side also rings a bit hollowly against the 
Quaker background. Much better than these 
set matches were Barclay’s impromptus, the 
miles that he went from the sheer exuberance 
of his own vitality. An instance was his trek 
in August 1802 to a friend’s, Dr Grant, at 
Kirkmichael, Perthshire, 80 miles away by 
cross-country roadways and tracks. He 
Stayed there for a day and night, but was never 
in bed, and came back by Crathienaird, a 
longer, hillier route of 100 miles over some of 
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‘the worst roads in the kingdom.’ Four years 
later he walked to Crathienaird again, at the 
break of a savage December storm. He 
covered the 28 miles from Ury to Charles- 
town of Aboyne in 4 hours and, after refreshing, 
went on the additional 22 miles to Crathie- 
naird, where he stopped for under an hour 
and returned again, making a brief halt at 
Aboyne, to cover the complete 100 miles in 
an overall 19 hours, or 17$ hours’ actual 
walking-time. He was accompanied on this 
expedition by his servant, William Cross, who, 
by a superb understatement, is mentioned in 
an old account as ‘active.’ 

Most engaging of all those marvels of 
endurance was the one when Barclay had 
gone to Colonel Murray Farquharson of 
Allanmore for grouse-shooting. He was out 
in the fields by 5 o’clock in the morning and 
kept steadily at it for a round of the clock— 
he must have gone 30 miles anyway. He then 
dined, and proceeded to walk back the 60 
miles to Ury, a non-stop journey of 11 hours. 
He there saw to some estate business that in 
the afternoon took him to Laurencekirk, 16 
miles away, where he stayed on for a ball in 
the evening—he was, need it be said, an 
accomplished dancer. Not until 7 a.m. did 
he return home, and even then did not go 
straight to bed, but went out for a spot of 
partridge-shooting in the fields, in which he 
covered at least 8 miles more before finishing. 
Summed up—in two nights and the best part 
of three days he was never in bed, travelled 
130 miles, and expended a tidy amount of 
effort in shooting game and dancing reels. 
‘Energy,’ said Blake, ‘is eternal delight.’ 


ARCLAY’S greatest single feat, however, 

was performed as the result of a wager, 
when he laid Mr Wedderburn Webster 1000 
guineas that he would walk 1000 miles in 
1000 successive hours. This was in 1809, 
when Barclay was thirty years old. 

To the uninitiated, at first thought the 
achievement may not seem extraordinarily 
outstanding. Many a fit man could do 1000 
miles within 1000 hours. The great snag lies 
in the doing of a mile in each single hour. 
Exhaustion comes mainly through the lack 
of any continuous spell of sleep and through 
the havoc that extreme fatigue and debility 
play with the digestive processes. 

Barclay, as may be imagined, had a tremen- 
dous appetite. On his big walk, he had break- 
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fast at 5 a.m.—a roast fowl and a pint of 
strong ale, followed by tea and bread and 
butter. At lunch and dinner he alternated 
roast-beef with mutton-chops, and drank 
porter and wine. By 11 o'clock at night he 
was ready again for a cold fowl. In all, he 
consumed five or six pounds of animal food 
daily, with plenty of vegetable trimmings. 
Luckily, he gave no signs of not relishing food 
until the 38th day of the match—4 days before 
the end. 

Long before this, his legs were giving him 
considerable pain. The walk was being done 
over a measured mile at Newmarket, and, for 
the first 12 days, only the heat (it was June) 
and the dust from the roadway incommoded 
him; but gradually the leg muscles became 
painful. Bathing had to be stopped because 
of its softening effect; vinegar was tried, oil 
and camphor were rubbed in, hot flannels 
were applied. The worst times were always 
in the small hours of the mornings, when even 
Barclay’s great vitality weakened so much that 
observers thought he was on the verge of 
collapse; but always in the daytime he threw 
much of the enfeeblement off. 

For two days the ‘transcendental’ pains of 
toothache were added to his ills. His weight 
came down from 13 st. 4lb. to 11st. From 
the thirty-third day he could not get up with- 
out assistance, and each time he brought his 
legs anew into action he cried out with the 
pain. He shuffled along his course so slowly 
that, when extra time for massage was added, 
there was little time left for rest. Still, the 
spirit to persist flickered on, so that on 12th 
July, at 3.37 p.m., he completed his last mile 
in 22 minutes, amidst thousands of spectators 
who had gathered to see the finish. 

His marvellous recuperative powers then 
came into action. He had a hasty hot bath 


and was put to bed, slept till midnight, woke 
to take some gruel-water, slept again till 9 
a.m., and rose as fit as ever. All pain had 
gone, he walked about Newmarket for several 
hours in the course of the day, and a few days 
later he was so completely back on the heights 
of health that he was off with his regiment to 
the ‘pestiferous island’ of Walcheren on that 
lamentably ill-led military expedition. 


N later years Barclay showed his marathon 
powers in riding with the Kincardine Fox- 
hounds. Twice a week, when they met at 
Turriff, Aberdeenshire, he rode the 51 miles 
there before breakfast, and covered on an 
average day some 130 to 150 miles in about 
21 hours. Throughout his life he got many a 
drenching, but had that robust physique that 
could allow his clothes to dry on him without 
ill effects. 

He was a successful trainer and backer of 
Tom Cribb, the renowned champion fighter 
of his day. Cribb was brought up to Ury to 
train for his fight with Molineaux, and, though 
he arrived, from too much London living, 
‘corpulent, big-bellied, full of gross humours, 
and short of breath,’ he was changed into the 
pink of condition, chiefly by a regimen of 
increasingly lengthened hill-walks and game- 
shooting on the moors. 

Barclay himself was active about Ury until 
a fair old age. He had only one child, a 
daughter, who married young and settled in 
America. When seventy-five years old, 
Barclay got a kick from a horse which 
paralysed him, and three days later he died, 
a Scot whose particular combination of 
powers—hardihood, zest, physical develop- 
ment, and endurance—it would be hard to 
surpass. 


a 


Nonagenarian 


I share the hearth with infant kin 

And match with dimming wits their play, 
And fan the feeble flame within 

From owlet’s hour to break of day. 


No millionaire in minutes now, 
Time-toss’d beneath the darkening sky. 
Here, in the winter-laden bough, 

The sap runs dry. 


Oh let me clutch the genial sun— 
The dawn of loving in his eye. 
Day dies, and I’m the lonely one, 


So old am I. 


C. R. MANDY. 





Baji Sahib 


J. M. BRERETON 


(A sequel to ‘ Badgie’—Chambers’s Journal, August 1950) 


M* first impression of India arrived by 
way of my nose—a subtle, piquant tang 
which greeted the thronging decks of the 
troopship before she had berthed at Karachi, 
and which smote my nostrils with varying 
intensity as the mail-train hurried me through 
the plains of Sind and the Punjab to the 
North-West Frontier Province. This peculiar, 
characteristic aroma of India—and, perhaps 
I should now add, of Pakistan—is elusive of 
precise analysis, but I at length came to 
recognise its chief ingredients—burning cow- 
dung, and the dust of centuries. 

A bombardier from my Battery met me at 
Nowshera station, and having bundled our- 
selves into a rickety one-horse vehicle, which 
he hailed as a tonga, we set off at a bucketing 
trot for Risalpur cantonment. Though I had 
not really expected to find India a land 
of bejewelled Maharajahs and gorgeously- 
caparisoned elephants, I remember that it 
struck me as startlingly incongruous to 
behold a bespectacled Hindu pedalling a 
Raleigh bicycle, his upper half clad in a 
sombre navy-blue jacket, the lower half in 
billowing pyjama-trousers, and his striped 
shirt-tails flying out in his wake. 

I had come to a cushy station, the bom- 
bardier informed me. There was only one 
cavalry brigade and the usual ‘ odds and sods.” 
“None o’ them bleedin’ spit-an’-polish gravel- 
crushers,” he added, as we scattered our dust 
over an indignant platoon of marching 
infantrymen returning to Nowshera. 

I was disappointed, however, to learn that 
Risalpur, far from being in the notorious 
Khyber Pass, lay some forty miles from its 
portals, in a flat and arid corner of the 
Peshawar Vale. As our tonga laboured up 
the rise out of Nowshera, the Vale revealed 
itself. Here and there the monotonous khaki 


desert was relieved with oases of vivid green 
where banyan-trees sheltered the scattered 
mud-villages, and an occasional glint of water 
marked the course of the Kabul river. Away 
over on the horizon rose a barrier of moun- 
tains whose savage peaks seemed to snarl at 
the sky. My escort jerked a thumb: ‘The 
Khyber.’ And I gazed, fascinated. 

Although I was tired enough after the 
three-day train-journey, sleep did not come 
easily on that first night. My senior colleague, 
the other Battery trumpeter, sounded the 
customary ‘Lights Out’ at 10.15 p.m., but the 
huge white-washed barrackroom remained 
flooded in an electric glare until sunrise. On 
many Frontier stations, it appeared, the 
barrack lights were never extinguished at 
night, for there was the ever-present danger of 
looswallahs—incredibly cunning and daring 
thieves who had been known to steal the 
very blankets from under a sleeper, without 
waking him. 

When I opened my eyes in the morning I 
was startled to behold a dark, wizened face 
thrust close to mine. Its astonishing red 
beard bobbed up and down violently as the 
toothless mouth mumbled an incantation: 
*Baji Sahib! Baji Sahib! Rewalli hogia. 
Chae hai!’ 

‘O.K., Badgie,’ a neighbouring gunner re- 
assured me, grinning. ‘It’s the bearer; 
brought you yer gunfire.’ 

Here was luxury undreamed of—early- 
morning tea, and a servant to bring it! In 
our Battery, other ranks were allowed the 
privilege of one bearer to every eight or ten 
men. And henceforth, for the sum of eight 
annas a week, this venerable patriarch, who 
rejoiced in the name of Ghul Khan or ‘Lord 
of the Rose,’ tended my every want with as 
much assiduousness as if I had been His 
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Excellency the very Bara Lat Sahib himself. 

Indeed, life in that service battery of Horse 
Gunners soon proved to be a vastly different 
affair from the hectic turmoil of the Boys’ 
Depot. No longer must I improve every 
shining hour with bone and spit, brush and 
burnisher; no longer sink at nights into 
guilty dreams of congealed polish on the 
reverse of my cap-badge. Now, I had but to 
command: ‘ Bearer, juti saf karo!’ And lo! 
in a twinkling a pair of sweat-caked riding- 
boots would be transformed into things of 
glistening beauty that would have shamed the 
Brigade of Guards. This, verily, was the 
Orient. I was a Sahib. 


| those halcyon days before the passion 
for reorganisation seized all military 
authorities, the R.H.A. battery was a happy 
independent unit of six guns and their comple- 
ment of about a-hundred and twenty horses 
and men (in that order). We two trumpeters, 
being officially regarded as ‘boys’ until we 
attained our army manhood of eighteen 
years, enjoyed many advantages over our 
adult comrades. Nominally, our only duties 
comprised the performance of Battery Orderly 
Trumpeter for a week at a time, and the not 
unpleasant task of acting as horse-holder and 
orderly to the Skipper and his second-in- 
command when on manceuvres or in camp. 
This latter task was not without its remunera- 
tion. Riding round with our superior officer, 
and very often sharing his chicken-and- 
tongue sandwiches, gave us a personal contact 
with the normally remote hierarchy, which 
was at least flattering. My colleague found 
it profitable, too. According to the rules of 
the game, trumpeters were not permitted to 
smoke: but the Skipper had an understanding 
nature (‘A proper old gent, ’e is!’), and a 
generous one withal. His frequent favours 
of good cigarettes were carefully hoarded by 
his senior trumpeter, and in due course passed 
on to the other ranks—at a price. 

The Battery Sergeant-Major, however, was 
a man of different mettle. Once he was heard 
to remark: ‘Them blue-eyed boys is nothin’ 
more nor a bleedin’ super-fluous h’ornament. 
When the Almighty invented trumpeters he’d 
a done better to keep them where they belong 
—up among the ’arpin’ angels, not down ’ere 
with a mob of airy—d gunners!’ No 
doubt, though, he was a trifle soured by 
trumpeters. The story went that, when, he 
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was once so ungracious as to criticise one of 
our predecessors for an inartistic performance 
of ‘Stables,’ that innocent cherub promptly 
rejoined: ‘Well, what d’ ya expect for five 
chips a week—Jack ’Ylton?’ 

The Battery’s early-morning parade, before 
breakfast, was invariably ‘Exercise,’ when 
gunners and drivers took out the horses for 
their daily constitutional, riding one and 
leading two. As trumpeters, we were usually 
spared this monotonous routine, and, instead, 
were allowed to ride forth alone, ostensibly 
to indulge in mounted trumpet and bugle 
practice. It is odd that I recall little of any 
musical efforts on horseback. But I shall 
never forget those gallant Frontier mornings. 
The crisp air fresh and exhilarating on bare 
arms and open neck; the dawn mists, smoking 
from the Kalapani river, shot with gold as the 
sun climbed over the far Himalayas; stunted 
cactus-bushes spread with a gossamer of 
sparkling spider’s webs; the rhythmic drum 
of my horse’s hoofs as I urged him into a 
canter across the open maidan. 

Our Battery horses were mostly Indian-bred 
animals, of the type known as ‘light draught.” 
Unlike our cousins, the Field Gunners, whose 
gun-detachments rode on the limbers, we 
Horse Artillerymen boasted that every man 
jack in the Battery bestrode a horse. And 
this was correct—in theory. There were 
certain members of our unit, notably among 
the clerical and Quartermaster’s staffs, who 
openly regarded the horse as a dangerous, 
uncomfortable, and noisome beast, to be 
avoided at all costs, and who, when marches 
and manceuvres were in the offing, contrived 
to find essential duties in the mechanised 
baggage-column. 

In our daily round, ‘Stables’ was tacitly 
understood to be the all-important event. 
As the B.S.M. was pleased to point out to all 
newly-joined, the Horse Gunner’s maxim was: 
‘Keep your mouth shut, your bowels open, 
and your horse fit.” While we were left very 
much to our own devices in carrying out the 
first two precepts, all in authority saw to it 
that the last was in no way neglected. ‘No 
horse is groomed properly which is not 
groomed quickly’ ran the official writ in our 
Bible, the Manual of Horsemastership, 
Equitation, and Animal Transport. And 
punctually at eleven o’clock every day we 
stripped to the waist and fell to with body- 
brush, curry-comb, hay-wisp, and rubber. 
When the hot-weather temperature soared to 





118 degrees Fahrenheit in the shade the matti 
standings of the primitive horse-lines well-nigh 
reverted to their original mud under the rain 
of sweat that fell from protesting bodies of 
both man and beast. 

Sixty minutes was considered ample in 
which to complete the toilet of two animals, 
but, as a delicate trumpeter, I was let off with 
only one charge, Chandi, a silver-grey mare. 
At first my vanity was titillated by this distinc- 
tive aristocrat with her fine Arab head and 
cascading tail—but I had never tried to groom 
a grey before. Although I petted and favoured 
her with illicit offerings of gur (raw cane- 
sugar), she seemed to bear me some inefface- 
able grudge. 1 am certain that she deliberately 
and maliciously wallowed in her soiled 
standing every morning, so that, when 
‘Stables’ sounded, I beheld not my beauteous 
Arab, but some bizarre creature of a feverish 
dream, its coat a fantastic mosaic of vivid 
yellows, greens, and sickly creams. 

At Woolwich I had, of course, been 
initiated in the approved military rites to be 
observed when grooming a horse, but it was 
the Number One of my Battery subsection, 
a bandy old sergeant, who really explained 
the procedure: ‘Ten minutes for their bleedin’ 
backs, ten for their blessed bellies, five for 
their flamin’ faces, and five for their dirty 
docks.” 


HORTLY after my arrival, the Battery 
took part in the annual ceremonial parade 
held in honour of H.M. the King-Emperor’s 
birthday. This, one of the great events of the 
year, was also one of the few occasions on 


which gleams of traditional pomp and 
pageantry were allowed to shine through the 
drab routine of 20th-century soldiering. 
Although we might not deck ourselves in 
the resplendent panoply of R.H.A. full-dress, 
nevertheless we cut a dashing picture as we 
formed up with the entire cavalry brigade on 
the vast, dusty parade-ground. The glossy 
coats of our horses were set off by the sparkle 
of polished saddlery and the vivid whiteness 
of newly-blancoed head-ropes; our own 
chests were decorated with gold busby-lines, 
which, as a jealously-guarded privilege, we 
were permitted to wear with service-dress. 
The guns, too, were spruced till their breech- 
blocks and muzzles scintillated like silver. 
We boasted that we outshone the British 
Hussar regiment on our left, even though 
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they did enjoy the advantage of dazzling 
sword-steel. But we had to admit defeat to 
the Indian Lancers—a gorgeous cohort of 
scarlet and blue, tipped with glinting lance- 
points and fluttering red-and-white pennons. 

As senior unit on parade, we took pride of 
place, on the brigade’s right flank, and I, as 
trumpeter, sat ‘one horse’s length from the 
right-hand man of the front rank of the gun- 
detachments.’ I was now, very literally, Right 
of the Line. 

In a swirl of acrid dust our guns unlimbered 
and swung round to ‘Action Front.’ The 
Union Jack broke over the saluting-base. 
The gunners, crouching behind their shields, 
waited expectantly. There was a solemn hush. 
At length: ‘Brigade will give a Royal Salute. 
—th Hussars, Royal Salute. Carry swords!’ 
A flash of steel, a sweep of lance pennons, and, 
with a crescendo thrilling of drums, the 
massed bands thundered out the opening bars 
of our greeting to the King-Emperor: God 
Save our gracious King. 

*Number one gun—fire!’ 

Chandi gave a violent start as the first 
round of the 21-gun salute crashed, reverber- 
ating, across the maidan. With perfect drill 
the gunners rammed home the brass cases, 
jerked the firing-levers, and reloaded. The 
gun-pieces leaped back on their recoil, and 
now billowing clouds of dust and white smoke 
hid us from the public throngs that faced our 
line. It was well that they did so. Up and 
down the ranks protesting horses plunged, 
danced, were sworn at, and the precision of 
our dressing vanished. ‘Like a dog’s b—’ind- 
leg!’ echoed the despairing comment from a 
squadron sergeant-major. 

One of our horse-holders was in difficulties. 
With each cannonade his three riderless 
mounts reared and swung round him in semi- 
circles. Then one kicked out viciously, broke 
loose, and galloped off behind the ranks, 
pursued by an ill-concealed volley of oaths. 
Presently a Hussar trooper came trotting back 
with the refractory animal at his side. ‘’Ere 
you are, chum,” he’ said, grinning, as he 
handed over the reins. ‘Colonel’s compli- 
ments, and the cavalry don’t want no cat-meat 
to-day.’ 

By the time our merciful smoke-screen had 
drifted away, order was restored. The gun- 
teams drove up with a flourish, guns were 
hooked-in, and the Battery prepared to lead 
the march past. Mounted gunners in front, 
and guns and wagons bumping and rattling 
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in their rearward dust, we trotted past the 
saluting-base to the lilt of ‘The Keel Row.’ 
Then, while the remainder of the brigade were 
sorting themselves into column of route and 
heading off the parade-ground, we wheeled 
round behind the bands and formed line 
again for our traditional grand finale. 

Away out in front the Skipper soothed his 

bucketing Waler: ‘X Battery Royal Horse 
Artillery will gallop past. 
Can-ter!’ And, with a sweep of his sword: 
‘Gallop!’ The phalanx of horses and guns 
surged forward with a thunderous roar of 
hoofs and rumble of wheels. The din of our 
advance effectively drowned the bands as 
they swung into ‘Bonnie Dundee.’ 

Crouched over my saddle-bow, trumpet 
banging wildly on my back, I glimpsed the 
blur of spectators on our right as we swept 
down their line; on my left the front rank of 
gunners was a fleeting vision of straining, 
sweat-soaked horseflesh and swaying bodies. 
I could neither see nor hear the gun-teams as 
they hurled the bouncing 13-pounders along 
in our wake. The wind wrenched my topee 
to the back of my head, where it was saved 
by the chinstrap. Dust bit at my eyes and 
nose, and flecks of lather from Chandi’s neck 
smacked into my face. With a clash of 
Stirrup-irons my knee cannoned painfully 
against my left-hand neighbour’s. ‘Fer 
Gawd’s sake, Badgie, keep that ——— horse 
straight, can’t yer!’ 

Almost before I had realised it, we were 
past the saluting-base and had left behind the 
heaving sea of faces along the ropes. The 
Skipper, fighting his mount with one hand, 
held his sword aloft, and, down in our saddles 
again, we tugged our horses back into a trot. 
Chandi shot me on to the front arch as she 
lashed out with both hindlegs at the gun-teams 
telescoping into our rear. Exhausted and wet 
with sweat, we eased into a walk, formed 
column of route, and clattered on to the hard 
road. 

The following day’s Routine Orders 
announced that the Brigade Commander was 
pleased to compliment X Battery R.H.A. on 
its smart turnout and well-executed Gallop 
Past. 

‘Cor, Gallop Past? Bleedin’ bullfight, 
more like!’ observed my Number One. 


OSE days at Risalpur sped swiftly, 
leaving in their train memories of hot- 
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weather reveilles at 5 a.m., when my trumpet 
mouthpiece was even then hot to my lips; 
of morning gun-drills in the sun, the steel of 
the breech-blocks searing our fingers; of 
sweltering afternoons when we could only 
toss on our string beds under swishing punkahs 
and curse the prickly heat that tormented 
our chests and backs; of sweating horses, 
sweating bodies . . . sweat; and of one 
glorious month in the pine-scented coolth of 
the Murree Hills, where dawn and sunset 
painted cloud-pageants of unbelievable 
beauty. 

Before the Battery left the Frontier Province 
for the fertile plain of the Ganges, I managed 
to secure one brief glimpse of the Khyber. 
Arrangements were made for a party of us 
to visit the Afghan border, and, piling into 
a three-ton lorry, we joined a convoy of 
Gurkha riflemen on relief duty. 

Unlike most long-dreamed-of scenes, the 
Khyber did not disappoint me in reality. 
Cruel, arid mountains with razor-edged peaks 
threatened to topple over on to us as we 
snaked along the road that climbed in perilous 
zigzags along the rock-face. Below us, on 
the older road, a caravan of camels was 
making its staid and haughty way to Peshawar, 
laden, I had no doubt, with carpets and 
exotic fruits from Isfahan and Bokhara and 
Samarkand. 

I shall never forget the quickening thrill 
that ran down my spine when, above the 
grim castellated bastions of Shagai Fort, I saw 
the Union Jack streaming proudly in the 
wind, a joyous splash of colour against the 
drab background of rock. Nor shall I easily 
forget the vivid reminders of England within 
the barbed-wire and mud walls of Landi 
Kotal—smooth green turf, and rose trees in 
bloom, and, supreme touch of nostalgia, the 
notice which proclaimed the central parade- 
ground as TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

From Landi Kotal the road wound down 
to the valley floor and made for a gigantic 
sword-cut in the massif ahead. The lorry 
jerked to a halt. Our driver yelled: ‘All 
change for Piccadilly, "Empstead, and the 
Inner Circle!’ When we had tumbled out, 
I saw a single red-and-white pole barring the 
road. On the farther side of it stood, or 
rather lounged, a band of villainous figures 
clad in what appeared to be nondescript 
uniforms of sackcloth. Their high, swarthy 
cheekbones were surmounted by German-type 
steel helmets, and some of them carried 





Mauser rifles slung over one shoulder. Our 
driver’s overture of ‘Wot cheer, cock! ’Avea 
fag?’ was met with cold, impassionate stares. 
At the roadside was a huge signboard which 
declared: FRONTIER OF BRITISH INDIA. 
This, and a Union Jack painted on the concrete 
block supporting the barrier, was the only 
visible evidence of the British Raj in its 
farthest-flung outpost. Verb. sap. it seemed 
to imply. 


E advent of my second cold-weather 
season saw me attain military maturity. 
Not without regrets, I handed over my 
trumpet and bugle (‘with cords, R.A.’) to a 
rosy-cheeked infant from Woolwich, and, 
having thus put away childish things, I became 
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a man, with a life devoted to the sterner art 
of gun-laying. 

Once a Badgie, however, always a Badgie. 
Many years later, when those carefree trum- 
peting days were little more than a hazy 
memory, I found myself honoured with His 
Majesty’s commission and posted to an 
Indian Cavalry regiment. On being introduced 
to the Indian officers of my squadron, I 
noticed a hawk-faced Pathan Risaldar re- 
garding me with peculiar intensity. Suddenly 
a broad grin wreathed his features. He 
seized both my hands and exclaimed: ‘ Bis- 
millah! Hamare Baji Sahib hain. Salaam, 
Baji Sahib!’ It was the ex-Jemadar of my 
old Battery ammunition column. And for 
the rest of my service I was familiarly known 
to the jawans of that regiment as Baji Sahib. 
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The Work of His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
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BRE AIN’S biggest publishing house, judged 
either by the number of sales made every 
year or by the variety of titles produced, is 
H.M. Stationery Office. In spite of the mis- 
leading name—H.M. Stationery Office def- 
initely does not sell stationery—and the 
rather forbidding covers of many of its 
publications, the Stationery Office records 
sales that would make the ordinary com- 
mercial publisher envious and keeps a stock 
of titles that would be quite out of the question 
for any publishing house concerned in making 
a profit. 

The number of new titles issued every year 
is about 5000, and it is estimated that at any 
given time the Stationery Office has in stock 
some 300,000 titles. These cover almost 
every phase of life in Britain and in every 
other country of the world in so far as it 
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relates to Britain. From the growing of 
apples to life in Zanzibar, the Stationery 
Office has leaflets, pamphlets, and books 
dealing with nearly every imaginable subject 
outside fiction. The prices vary from one 
penny to sixty-five guineas. This last is for 
what one might consider the Stationery 
Office’s masterpiece, the revised edition of the 
Statutory Rules and Orders now being pub- 
lished. It will fill twenty-eight stout volumes, 
and probably a surprising number will be 
sold, for this is the new Law which every 
citizen is presumed to know, although it is 
safe to say no one will read the volumes right 
through. 


HERE are other luxury publications, like 
the Clyde Valley Regional Plan, which is 
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published at four guineas, but the great 
majority of Stationery Office publications cost 
between sixpence and six shillings. The 
grand total of annual sales is difficult to 
estimate. The large shop in Kingsway, 
London, has about 2000 customers every 
day. There are also shops in Edinburgh, 
Manchester, Bristol, Cardiff, and Belfast— 
the Manchester shop alone has 250,000 
transactions a year. In addition, there is a 
tremendous postal business and a considerable 
export of publications. To say that tens of 
millions of separate items are disposed of 
every year would be an under-exaggeration 
for, besides the pamphlets and books sold in 
the ordinary way, the Stationery Office is 
periodically called upon to produce a publica- 
tion which is given to millions. 

The first big item distributed on such a 
scale was The Highway Code. No less than 
16,500,000 copies were printed, and the 
postage bill alone was over £10,000. A 
special edition of some tens of thousands was 
produced in Welsh, and the Stationery Office 
felt it had really ensured that everyone in the 
country knew the ‘rules of the road,’ until 
it received a copy back from a man on one 
of the Scottish Western Islands asking for a 
Gaelic translation! 

Another tremendous production that 
probably could not have been handled by any 
other publisher was the 20,000,000 copies of 
a book dealing with the voluntary national 
defence services just before the War. In the 
end the sale of the national service handbooks 
reached 50,000,000. 

These figures were exceptional, but every 
year the Stationery Office produces a score or 
more of publications which enter the ‘best- 
seller’ class, with sales of 20,000 or above 
without any advertising or publicity, and 
other publications which sell in their thousands 
for month after month, year after year. 
Recent ‘best-sellers’ included the report on 
the Lynskey Tribunal and the reports of two 
Royal Commissions—on the Press and on 
Population. These factual, rather formidable, 
and by no means cheap, volumes sold in a way 
that would make the writer of detective 
thrillers green with envy. 

In the ‘permanent best-seller’ class is 
Plain Words, written after the War by Sir 
Ernest Gowers primarily to help civil servants 
to avoid ‘civil servicese.’ The book imme- 
diately gained a far wider public as a guide 
to the writing of simple, graceful English, 
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and may come to rival the amazing Handbook 
of Suggestions for Teachers, produced by the 
Board of Education, which has gone through 
a score of editions and has found its way into 
every part of the world, selling perhaps a 
million copies. 


E War brought great changes and great 

profit to the Stationery Office. To keep 
the public informed, books began to be 
put out which were not simply ‘reports’ in the 
traditional departmental style but accounts 
written by skilled authors with entertain- 
ment as well as instruction in mind. Twenty- 
five years ago the idea of having any illustra- 
tion more attractive than a map or a blue- 
print in a Stationery Office publication would 
have caused a sensation. These wartime 
narratives were not only lavishly gillustrated 
with photographs, but also had attractive 
covers that caught the eye. This presentation, 
coupled with the shortage of paper which hit 
commercial publishers, resulted in the 
Stationery Office suddenly finding itself the 
publisher of books for which the public 
seemed to have an insatiable appetite. 

The first of these books was The Battle of 
Britain, and I think even those who pro- 
duced it were staggered as the sales mounted. 
They are estimated to have reached 4,500,000 
copies. There followed Bomber Command, 
with a first print of 500,000 copies, taken up 
within a few days. From that time on there 
appeared a steady stream of epics dealing 
with every theatre and phase of the war, the 
last of them, Wings of the Phenix, treating 
of the air war in Burma. Even allowing for 
the abnormal conditions—paper rationing, 
censorship, printing difficulties—which gave 
the Stationery Office special advantages in 
wartime, these books showed that there 
existed a huge reading public for official 
accounts of ‘official’ activities, so long as 
they were not written in the language of 
bluebooks. 

Incidentally, the year 1949 saw the publica- 
tion of the last volume of the official history 
of World War I—the volume on the campaign 
in Italy, which ended as long as thirty-one 
years before. Owing to the more careful 
preparations made during the recent war, the 
Official history of World War II will not take 
so long to complete. 

The War launched the Stationery Office 
into another ‘best-selling’ line—books about 





careers. In readiness for the years im- 


mediately after the hostilities ceased, when 
millions of men and women leaving the 
forces and war factories would be looking for 
a new start, a whole series of leaflets and books 
about careers was published, and these 
productions have continued to be best- 
sellers long after the end of demobilisation. 


enoors, Parliamentary papers, the 
official report of the proceedings of 
Parliament, and similar publications are 
still the backbone of the nation’s official 
publisher. They have to be published whether 
there is a demand for them or not, and whether 
they are profitable or not. Moreover, what- 
ever the official publishers may think about 
enhancing their popular appeal by changes in 
style, such changes cannot be made. But 
even in this department the Stationery Office 
has been doing good business. The sale of 
‘Hansard,’ as the official report of Parliament 
continues to be popularily called, although 
Luke Hansard died more than a hundred and 
twenty years ago, keeps on increasing steadily. 
The production, all within a few hours, of 
this completely verbatim account of the 
Parliamentary debates, with a detailed 
record of how every Member voted, is 
one of the Stationery Office’s little-appre- 
ciated achievements. 

In addition to all these directly official 
publications, however, the Stationery Office 
issues an extraordinary number of books and 
booklets dealing in fairly popular style with 
a great variety of subjects. Do you want to 
know briefly the story of any place in the 
colonial empire and what life is like there 
to-day? There is a book about each, a popular 
version of the orthodox annual report. Do 
you desire information about clothes-moths, 
the best way to get rid of rats or of any of the 
multitude of pests and diseases that attack 
domestic animals and plants? You will find 
books on these subjects, too. Apart from the 
annual report of the Ministry of Health, there 
are books on almost every aspect of medical 
research, in which the curious will discover a 
multitude of interesting facts. The Medical 
Research Council has issued nearly 300 treat- 


BRITAIN’S BIGGEST PUBLISHER 


ing of subjects varying from the infection of 
wounds of the hand in factories—responsible 
for the loss of a million working-days a year— 
to the study of individual children’s diets. 
There are books on growing mushrooms and 
watercress, on how to distinguish edible 
fungi from poisonous ones, on growing cob- 
nuts and willows and many other strange 
crops. For the housewife there are books on 
bringing up children of all ages, on good 
taste in furnishing and decorating. It would 
be no overstatement, in fact, to say that some- 
where in the huge list of this publishing house 
is the answer to every factual question from 
‘How long is a minute?’ to ‘What makes a 
piece of pewter valuable?’ 

The wide range of publications sold by the 
Stationery Office, all of them ‘ official,’ all by 
experts in their own field, is the more re- 
markable when you remember that it was not 
till 1913 that the Stationery Office began to 
offer books for sale. ‘Offer for sale’ is perhaps 
an exaggeration—the publications could be 
sold if anyone asked for them. Although the 
Stationery Office started in 1786, it is only in 
the last thirty years that it has really been 
concerned with the public. Originally it 
actually dealt with ‘stationery’ and supplied 
Government offices with notepaper, pens, 
and so on. Now this is all done by the 
Office of Works, and the nearest the Stationery 
Office comes to stationery is in its unique 
Christmas-cards containing reproductions of 
old masters from the British Museum. 
Until after the First World War, the sale 
of Stationery Office publications outside 
official circles was very limited. In the 
*twenties, however, the demand by the public 
for reports on the questions of the day soared. 
The Samuel Coal Commission report, for 
instance, sold 100,000 copies, and there was an 
enormous demand also for the Simon report 
on India. 

With an increasing number of the public 
taking an intelligent interest in matters of 
the hour—scientific and artistic, as well as 
political and economic—and an increasing 
number of activities coming under the direc- 
tion of the state, the Stationery Office is likely 
to remain unchallenged as Britain’s biggest 
publisher. 











The Vanished Loofah 





ROBERT COLEMAN 


HILE enjoying a bath recently, I fell to 

wondering how it was that the average 
individual was able to scrub his, or her, back. 
Childhood rushed upon me, and visions of an 
article called a loofah rose from the steam. 
What had happened to the loofah? Indeed, 
when I came to think of it, what was the 
loofah? 

The loofah is a fruit! Imagine scrubbing 
one’s back with a fruit! Yet, there it is; 
loofah or luffa is a name given to the fruit of 
Luffa @gyptiaca, an herbaceous plant of the 
family Cucurbitacee. As may be gathered 
from its name, the plant grows mainly in 
Egypt, and it is from the fibrous skeleton of 
the fruit of this plant that the well-known 
bath loofah is made. The plant itself is a 
climber, reaching at times to a length of over 
thirty feet, with fruit somewhat resembling a 
cucumber. 

After soaking the fruit in soap and water 
for some while, the green skin peels off, re- 
vealing a network of fibres. Then comes the 
washing, and finally the loofah is left in the sun 
for bleaching. 


HY has the loofah vanished? Is it for 
want of public favour and because the 
better-known sponge is preferred? Not at all. 
During the three years 1947-49 the import 
of sponges dropped from 143,009 Ib. at a 
cost of £432,760 in 1947 to 61,239 lb. ata 
cost of £149,739 in 1949. 
Everywhere one is assured that there is a 
demand for the loofah. It has a much longer 
span of life than a sponge. It does not 


succumb to that most objectionable habit in 
the sponge—namely to become clammy, 
sticky, slimy, and generally soggy with soap. 
Moreover, those who have in the past used 
loofahs declare that there is an invigorating 
friction about them which sponges can never 
give. The roughness that some object to in 
the loofah is merely the reward of impatience. 
In a very short while the loofah takes on a 
silky texture which wouid not harm a baby’s 
skin. 

The reason then must be sought, and is 
found, in economic necessity. Before the 
War, the loofah plant was grown not only in 
Egypt but also in Mexico, America, and 
Japan. Japan had practically a monopoly of 
the business, but during the War she was 
naturally unable to supply us, and so we 
appealed to the Dominions and Colonies. As 
a result, there has been an attempt to grow 
the loofah in Kenya and Jamaica with some 
success. I believe, though I have been unable 
to verify the truth of this, that we have tried 
growing the loofah plant in this country 
somewhere in the Midlands but that the 
venture did not turn out to be financially 
profitable. 

Loofahs are arriving in this country, but 
long before they can make a welcome re- 
appearance in the bathroom they are set to 
work industrially as filters! 

The simple truth is this—that the loofah 
has vanished because we have not got the 
dollars to lure it from its hard currency 
areas. So I must just go on wondering how 
people manage to scrub their backs without 
the aid of the vanished loofah! 





Ouseburn Tip 


HELEN GLENDENNING 


MBS BELLA FIELDING lived in Quality 
Row just at the bottom of the Ouseburn 
Tip. Quality Row as an address sounds 
exclusive, and so it had been when my grand- 
mother used to call on Captain and Mrs 
Wainwright who occupied one of the pleasant 
Georgian houses looking south towards the 
river. When I came to know the street it was 
one of the worst slums in Newcastle. Its 
nearness to the huge acreage of the Corpora- 
tion rubbish-dump made the place very nearly 
unfit for human habitation. The floor of the 
dried-up Ouseburn valley was being raised 
by filling it with thousands of tons of rubbish, 
earth, and stones, in order to make building- 
land for factories and council houses. The 
Tip, as it was called, crept slowly nearer and 
nearer Quality Row until it was almost on top 
of the old street, which lay at right angles to 
the noisome slope of tins, paper, rubbish, and 
earth. When the wind blew from the south- 
east, the smell and litter did not improve 
matters, but if the wind swung round to the 
south-west, an even worse stench from the 
bone-manure factory at the other end of the 
street blew through the houses, which were 
already possessed by the sour smell of dire 
poverty. 

Mrs Bella Fielding, however, cared for 
none of these things. She was lucky, she 
considered, to have two rooms in one of the 
small houses at the end of the street nearest 
to the Tip. Her home was one of three single- 
storeyed houses which had, in the more 
prosperous days of the Row, been built for 
the coachmen and grooms employed by the 
Quality who had lived there; and it had quite 
a cottagey feeling about it. 

The front room was below street-level, and 
you had to go down two stone steps inside 
the front-door; these Bella kept scoured and 
decorated with a whitestone pattern of whirls 


and squirls so dear to the hearts of some 
North Country women. The back room was 
nothing but a dark scullery. There was a 
sink and cold-water tap in it, and a door 
opening on to a yard. 

Bella’s front room was carpeted with old 
handmade rag mats, commonly known as 
prog mats. The open kitchen-range, with a 
boiler on one side and an oven on the other, 
was black-leaded into ebony brilliance; a 
rickety old steel cut fender shone like silver, 
and any brass knobs were transformed into 
gold by Bella’s ceaseless polishing. There 
was a double-bed, placed sideways along the 
wall opposite to the fireplace. A deal table, 
covered with an old red plush cloth, stood 
near the bed, and upon it, the very last symbol 
of respectability, was a mighty aspidistra 
plant in a chipped green, pink, and gold pot. 
Bella wiped these rubber-like leaves tenderly 
with a damp cloth every Sunday when she 
‘did the room out.’ 

Paint and paper were beyond the resources 
of an inhabitant of Quality Row, but Bella 
showed her defiance of circumstance by 
colouring everything she could with Reckitt’s 
blue; the surrounds of the stone floor, the 
mantelpiece, the panels of the doors were 
coated with the garish ultramarine which 
inshore fishermen so often use to paint their 
cobles. It gave Bella’s room quite a nautical 
appearance. 


|. prenapse however, had nothing to do with 
the sea, even though her husband had 
been a labourer in Anderson & Bell’s shipyard. 
He had gone away to the war in 1915, a year 
before I met her, and by that time she had 
taken to scavenging on the Tip. Every day 
she pinned her husband's old cap on the nob 
of hair at the back of her head, and, putting 
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on his ragged jacket, with a coarse apron 
round her waist, she would take her rake and 
sack to the Tip to scratch and root amongst 
the debris for buried treasure. 

Bella was not the only seeker in these 
terrible fields. Many of her neighbours 
aimlessly picked and poked alongside her, 
but none of them sought for carelessly 
abandoned or lost valuables with the patience 
and persistence which Bella brought to her 
day’s work. She had her reward, too, for she 
occasionally found strange treasure-trove— 
silver spoons, trinkets of value, fountain-pens, 
pencils, even paper money. She missed 
nothing. I could never quite make out how 
she disposed of her finds; but I came to undér- 
stand that she worked under a contract of 
sorts, that she was in honour bound to hand 
over what she found to someone in authority 
—it might have been-some department of the 
City Corporation or some private party. The 
point was she had a regular dole coming in 
every week, and if she came across anything 
of especial value she got a rake-off for handing 
itin. She was the very soul of honesty; even 
if she had discovered a diamond-ring—and 
this hope shed a glow over her dreary occupa- 
tion—she would have felt compelled to give 
it up. 


I asked her once why she preferred this 
horrible task to that of charwoman or more 


agreeable work. ‘Why, hinney,’ she said, 
*there’s the bairn, ye see. Aa canna leave the 
bairn for more than an hour, mebbe two, at 
a time—not but what me mother willint tak 
care of him, but he gets ower much for her and 
Aa must be nigh. Aa can slip up to the Tip 
and back agen in five minutes. Aa canna gan 
further afield nor that.’ 

The bairn I saw later, for at first, when I 
visited Bella every Friday afternoon, he was 
‘down by with me mother.’ He was a tragic 
sight, an idiot about nine years old. He had 
a large head covered with a mass of shining 
brown curls, spindly arms and legs, immense 
blue eyes, and a drooling mouth. He sat, 
tied in a little wooden armchair, tearing up 
paper, ceaselessly tearing, making a regular 
hoarse grunting sound— buffing’ his mother 
called it. She cared for this pathetic little 
creature passionately in tenderness and 
sorrow. Nothing in the world would have 
persuaded her to have him placed in a home. 
‘Take Alfie away? Oh nay, nay—wat wad 
Aa dae without me canny bairn? He’s aall 
Aa’ve got.’ 
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| MADE my weekly visit to give Bella the 
five shillings which Anderson & Bell 
allowed the dependants of their employees 
who had gone into the Services. Posting 
these doles had been tried, but the packets 
had come to be recognised, and it proved to 
be unsafe, they were so often stolen by the 
other inmates of the tenement houses. I had 
been one of those asked by the Welfare Officer 
attached to the shipyard to undertake the 
distribution of the allowances to ten families, 
a round which took me from three to four 
hours every Friday afternoon. Most of my 
families lived in the vicinity of Quality Row; 
it was my first real acquaintance with the 
very dregs of poverty. Mrs Bella Fielding 
was the only one who made a determined 
fight for a better standard. The rest were just 
above the line of genuine destitution and had 
long ago sunk into the terrible slovenliness 
and raffish acceptance of reality which makes 
such poverty endurable. In those days I did 
not know what I was looking at and made my 
rounds only half comprehending the signifi- 
cance of what I saw. 

I was rather worried about Bella’s husband. 
Since he joined the Army he had not been 
near his wife when he came on leave. Where 
he had been, she would not, could not, begin 
to suspect, for when, in my ignorance, I 
inquired about him, she made endless excuses 
for him. One day another dependant rather 
maliciously told me that Bella’s husband had 
been seen visiting the shipyard when he was 
‘back from the Front.’ I found that Bella 
knew this too, but she never said anything, 
and I dared not mention the subject. It was 
no part of my business to report the details of 
Bella’s private life to the Welfare Officer, and 
it would have made my weekly visit to her 
impossible to continue. To me, it became 
plain that Bella’s husband had deserted her, 
but Bella herself was too faithful and loyal to 
accept the facts, much too gentle and dignified 
to go forth like a tigress to confront and battle 
with him. This state of affairs endured for 
about a year. During that time she was, for 
me, merely a decent little woman, amusing 
and brave, until an unusual accident altered 
the plane of our relationship and gave Bella 
a friend for the rest of her life. 


HE early spring had been abnormally wet, 
and one day a torrential thunderstorm 
broke over the city. To the north a huge 





culvert got blocked in some way. The ditches 
and dykes were in flood, and the water, unable 
to get away by the usual channel, collected 
and poured in a torrent down the North Road. 
The artificial lakes in two parks on either side 
of the road were in its path, and the water 
swirling through them broke their flimsy banks 
and added their contents to the flood until it 
became a positive cataract, gaining impetus 
as the incline towards the river became steeper. 
Full in the main direction of the bulk of the 
water was the Ouseburn Tip. Over the Tip 
then, and down into Quality Row, poured the 
flood, carrying with it a burden of filth and 
debris which deposited some two feet of mud 
inside the ground-floors of the row of houses 
where Mrs Bella Fielding lived. Her house, 
as I have said, was below street-level, and this 
made the ruin more desperate. When I 
visited Bella the day after the calamity, I 
found her, white-faced and red-eyed, weeping, 
her head on her arms, the room caked with 
mud, her brave Reckitt’s blue a mouldy 
brown, her fireplace rusty, her prog mats 
lumps of slime. The bedcover was befouled 
and damp; she had scraped Alfie’s little 
armchair, but it was in a sad state; and her 
precious plant stood on a piece of newspaper, 
the leaves cracked across and drooping 
dolorously to the table. Bella raised her 
swollen, exhausted face as I stood aghast on 
the step. 

‘Oh, hinney! hinney!’ she wailed. ‘Ye’ve 
come on us in an aaful pickle the day. Did 
ye iver see such a mess? The clarts is in 
everything—even in me bed, d’ ye see?’ She 
lifted up the patched counterpane and showed 
me her poor sheets, mended, darned, and as 
spotless as she could make them, but now 
stained with a tidemark of dirt. ‘How am 
Aa to wash off aall this muck?’ she asked. 
*Aa’ve gotten little enough soap. It’s been 
a job to get a bite to eat. Me poor bairn is 
down with me mother. Deary me, he’s took 
on something crool! And hev ye seen the 
Tip, hinney? There’s a carry-on for ye! 
Aa'll niver find anything more. Aall washed 
away. The most of it’s in this room, Aa 
shouldn’t wonder. Ay well, Aa’se warned 
Aa’ll hev to make a start.’ So saying, she 
stood up and looked round her with sad eyes. 

I comforted her as best I could, but a girl 
does not carry conviction of help to a middle- 
aged woman of Bella’s type. I decided my 
mother would have to take a hand, so I went 
home and told her of the disaster. 


OUSEBURN TIP 


Mother set about the work of rescue with 
a characteristic absence of fuss. She packed 


every kind of brush, cloth, polish, cleaning- 
powder, disinfectant, and soap; added towels, 
sheets, blankets, dry kindling, a sack of coal; 
bade my father send a van from the factory, 
and on Saturday morning went off herself to 
put Bella to rights again. 


I WENT away that day for a short holiday, 
and on the following Friday I came home 
in order to do my usual round, and reached 
Quality Row about half-past three. The 
door was opened by a smiling changeling. I 
recognised one of mother’s old dresses, and 
by the time I had looked round the room I 
saw a number of objects which seemed to me 
familiar. 

Bella was almost choking with excitement. 
Did I see the bedcover? Would I look at the 
sheets? There was a prog mat (the one out 
of our scullery, I realised). Weren’t the 
curtains lovely done? The tablecloth? ‘That 
mother of yours, hinney,’ she cried, ‘she’s a 
fair treat. Aa wouldn’t have believed Aa 
could have taken aall this from a stranger like 
-~—but ye know she was that nice—that kind. 
She just stepped in as if she’d known me aall 
me life and made no fuss, not a bit of a to-do. 
No—she had me laffing in a minute. She’s 
a grand one, your Ma. And d’ ye know, 
hinney, Aa’ve met your Pa and aall?’ 

Bella cocked a bright eye at me. I was 
suitably surprised, because I couldn’t imagine 
what my father had been up to. ‘Ay, Aa’ve 
seen your Pa,’ she babbled on. ‘He came 
down here yesterday with another gentleman 
from a painter's shop, and d’ ye know, hinney, 
Aa’m having me waallpaper done and the 
paint? Pink roses Aa’ll hev—and blue 
paint.’ 

My parents had been very busy behind my 
back. How they had persuaded Bella to let 
them do so much, I couldn’t imagine, for she 
was austerely proud and independent, but my 
mother had a way with her. She took to 
doing my round for me sometimes and saw 
quite a lot of Bella after that. She said Bella 
was a splendid character, far better than 
most people she knew. When I saw her one 
day walking down the main street in town 
talking with animation to Bella, who was clad 
in her old cap and jacket, I understood what 
real friends they were. I myself was too 
young. 
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N the November of 1918 the influenza 

epidemic was raging, and neither mother 
nor I had been to Quality Row for a fortnight 
or so. One evening a young boy came with a 
message from Bella’s house signed with an 
unfamiliar name. ‘Would Mrs Glendenning 
go to Mrs Fielding, please? She is very ill and 
wants to speak to her.’ My mother was at a 
wedding, so I went to see if I could do any- 
thing. 

When I left the tram which had brought me 
swaying and clanging halfway across the city, 
I hurried as quickly as I could down the steep 
uneven pavements. It was bitter cold, all 
lights shone murkily through the thin river- 
fog, and when I reached the end of Quality 
Row I stopped for breath and looked down 
the length of the old street. In the mingling 
of dusk and smoky lamplight the faint outline 
of the tall houses took on a strange dignity 
and beauty. I saw for a fleeting instant what 
they once might have been, then, running on 
again, I tapped at Mrs Fielding’s door. A 
woman in a white apron opened it. She 
looked kind and competent. She put her 
finger to her lips. ‘You Mrs Glendenning?’ 
she asked in a whisper. 

“No, her daughter.’ 


‘Oh dear, poor Bella will be upset. Well, 


it can’t be helped. Mind she’s poorly—very 


bad. I’m afraid she won’t get out of it. She 
doesnt want to live. Alfie died four days ago. 
Very quick it was. It’s the pneumonia.’ 

A sound from the bed made the woman 
turn, and I stepped down into the room. The 
fire was blazing as Bella loved to see it if she 
had the coal, the polished brass and steel 
winking cheerfully. The pink roses on the 
wallpaper tumbled and waved in the flickering 
light, the paint-work glowed an even braver 
blue. Bella’s cadaverous little face turned 
restlessly from side to side on the pillow. 

*‘Here’s Mistress Glendenning’s daughter, 
Bella. Her Ma’s not in, and she’s come 
instead.” 

Bella peered at me, a little dazed. A shadow 
of disappointment passed over her face. 
‘That’s a pity, that’s a pity,” she whispered 
half to herself. ‘Aa’d set me heart on see- 
ing Mistress Glendennin’. Aa’ve gotten a 
Christmas present for her—ay, a bonny one 
an’ aall. Well, hinney!’ She put out her 
thin hand, so hard with rough work, so 
burning hot, and grasped mine. ‘How’s 
your Ma?’ 

‘She is very well, Bella. She’s been at a 
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wedding this very afternoon and must have 
stayed late or she would have come.’ 

‘Get away! Fancy that now.’ A faint 
spark of interest, that irrepressible instinct for 
gossip, gleamed for a moment on the worn 
face. ‘Aa’m glad she’s away enjoying herself. 
She’s a canny body—a real friend—but Aa’m 
vexed she’s not here for me to give her... . 
Hold on a minute—Aa hev it here.’ She 
turned and gasped a little as she tried to put 
her hand under the pillow. ‘Ah, Aa’m sair 
failed, sair failed. Nurse, will ye get the 
packet? It’s in brown paper with a bit of 
blue tape round it.” Bella held it for a minute 
with satisfaction. ‘Ay, that’s the ticket— 
that’s for your Ma, hinney. Give it to 
Mistress Glendennin’ with me best respects. 
And to your Pa as well, best wishes. Aa’d 
say me luv if your Ma wouldn’t think it 
forward of me. Ay, say luv, hinney, for she’s 
done more for me than me own mother— 
though Aa says it as shouldn’t. And, hinney’ 
—her voice was very weak, almost a whisper— 
‘tell your Ma Aa hope she won’t mind, but 
she'd better know. Aa found her present on 
the Tip. Aa thought it wouldn’t matter, not 
just this once. Aa’ve niver kept nothing back 
afore, but she'll understand. Say good-bye, 
hinney. Poor Alfie was took, me canny bairn, 
but Aa’ll gang easier for it. It’s a pity 
Mistress Glendennin’ couldn’t come. A pity, 
a pity.’ Her voice trailed off, she closed her 
eyes, and seemed to shrink down into the bed. 

I pressed her hand and looked at the other 
woman. She nodded her head towards the 
door. I gently loosened Bella’s clinging 
fingers and tiptoed across the room to go. 
‘Ill send my mother at once,’ I breathed 
softly to the woman. 

‘Ay, but I’m feared it’ll be too late. She'll 
never last the night out.’ 


WENT home with the ache of tears in my 

throat and a sense of failure heavy within 
me. My mother was there in all her wedding 
finery when I arrived, and on hearing my news 
she hurried away just as she was to Quality 
Row. But she was too late. Bella had become 
unconscious shortly after I left, and died 
within a few hours, unaware that Mistress 
Glendennin’ had come at last. 

On her return in the early hours of the 
morning, mother and I opened the parcel. In 
a wisp of tissue-paper was a beautiful fountain- 
pen mounted in gold. It must have fallen 





into somebody’s wastepaper-basket and been 
carelessly thrown out, to be cast away later 
upon the Tip. 

Mother used the pen for the rest of her life. 


HUSKIES OF THE POLES 


She said that Bella had paid more for it than 
ever could be reckoned in terms of hard cash. 
Looking back across the years I know now 
that she was right. 


Huskies of the Poles 





OLAR explorers could wish for no finer 

ally than the husky dog. It was huskies 
that took Peary to the North Pole, and in the 
Far South won the South Pole for Amundsen 
while the hapless ponies lost it for England, 
and lost the lives of Captain Scott and his 
gallant companions, too. It is true that 
these dogs will fight, as Amundsen relates, 
at the least provocation, but they will also 
pull till they drop with exhaustion. Amund- 
sen tells how on one occasion, ‘like a lot of 
roaring tigers, the whole team set on each 
other till the hair flew,’ but eighteen reached 
the South Pole, pulling marvellously up the 
frightful slopes, as if they knew the glory 
attaching to their achievement. 

The husky’s real home is that vast expanse 
of North America, often known as the Great 
White Silence, stretching from Alaska, 
through the Northwest Territories to the 
Hudson Bay littoral, and on to Labrador— 
a land held for over half the year in the icy 
grip of winter, swept by blinding blizzards, 
where the frozen ground lies buried beneath 
a limitless mantle of white, and where Nature 
is the relentless foe of all human activity. 

Here man penetrates at the risk of his life, 
and often travel is impossible except with the 
aid of these four-footed comrades, the huskies. 
They can get through conditions of blizzard 
when no plane would dare leave the ground. 
Time and again the men of the Royal Can- 
adian Mounted Police, trappers, prospectors, 
and missionaries are dependent upon them 
for their lives. No other domesticated animal 


. 
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can survive the terrible cold and the primitive 
conditions. 

Such is the character of the land where the 
dogs that conquered both Poles are bred. 
Here the dog is an instrument of utility and 
not of pleasure, a co-partner with man in his 
battle against Nature. The fancy biscuits of 
the pampered pet of the parlour are unknown 
to the husky and his kind. None ever smell 
carbolic soap or see a kennel; they rustle 
their own baths in the lakes and rivers and 
snow. They are grateful for anything to eat, 
from a well-picked bone flung from their 
master’s fire to a fish frozen as solid as a piece 
of granite. 


HE men who know the husky’s virtues 
best are those whose lives so often depend 
upon him. After a gruelling 4000-mile 
journey one winter, ‘Scotty’ Allan, one of the 
greatest dog-mushers of all time, wrote of his 
team: ‘They were great dogs, the kind one 
loves to think of.’ In the story of his life, 
Scotty, who was a shepherd-boy in Scotland 
at the age of six, said of the dogs with which 
he had spent more than half-a-century: ‘Dogs 
that can sleep out in 80 degrees below zero, 
and live on frozen fish for months; dogs that 
can nuzzle snow for water and gnaw rawhide 
for grub; that can tear off 100 miles between 
dawn and dark and come up for another day 
on the next dawn; half dogs and half wolves, 
and altogether primitive. .. .’ 
During the First World War Scotty took 
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hundreds of huskies to France for mountain 
work, and the Alpine chasseurs found them 
magnificent. Scotty said it was enough to 
make a man forget the war, even when the 
Shells were singing, to see a line of dogs, 
half-a-mile long, tearing down the snowy 
mountain-slopes to base-depot, every blue 
devil whooping and yelling and trying to 
pass the one ahead. Very often a team would 
come in without a driver, having lost him on 
the hill or on some bad piece ef road. 

The ability to get through anything almost, 
upon which all travellers and explorers 
comment with admiration, is one of the most 
extraordinary characteristics of the husky. 
Without danger of frostbite, the husky will 
lie out on the ice and sleep in temperatures 
dozens of degrees below zero. He will climb 
out of the sea with ice forming all over his 
fur, but he seems not to mind one iota. Often 
his breath freezes over his face, so that he 
has to rub the coating off his eyes with his 
paws to enable him to see the track, but he 
carries on. 

Sir Douglas Mawson, the famous Australian 
explorer, whose expedition to Adélie Land 
in the Antarctic struck some of the most 
terrible weather on earth, with shrieking 
blizzards exceeding 100 miles an hour for 
months on end, records in his book, The 
Home of the Blizzard, some of the almost 
incredible hardships the huskies survived. 

Outside in heavy drift their habit was to 
take up a position in the lee of some large 
object, such as the hut. There they were 
soon completely buried and oblivious to the 
elements. One of the party would sometimes 
tread on a dog hidden beneath the snow, and 
the dog often showed less surprise than the 
offending man. The snow driven into their 
coats would partly thaw and freeze again, 
matting the hair together, a solid armour of 
ice. Another trouble was that the dogs often 
became frozen down to ice surfaces, and an 
axe had to be used to chip them free. 

Mawson said it was remarkable that the 
dogs managed as well as they did under such 
dreadful conditions. They certainly used their 
brains to advantage, and some amusing situa- 
tions arose at times. One such situation was 
frequently observed by members of the ex- 
pedition out walking with the dogs in windy 
weather. No sooner would one of the dogs 
halt for some purpose or other than all the 
dogs would squat down in line, each in the 
lee of the other. As soon as number one 
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realised he was being made a screen he got up 
and trotted round to the back. A moment 
later number two would do likewise, and so 
on until in sheer disgust the dogs broke up 
the formation. 

They enjoyed play also, and when the 
weather was not too bad they delighted to 
race about, following in each other’s tracks, 
the leader, in order to make any headway at 
all, proceeding in a series of plunges. At each 
bound the dogs sank to a depth in the snow 
of nearly double their own height, so it was 
really astonishing that they had sense enough 
to steeplechase along as they did. The exer- 
cise must have been exhausting, for some 
soon tried pushing their way along under the 
snow, and it was observed that in response to 
a call they would gradually approach, a 
commotion on the surface indicating the 
existence of the dog beneath. 


USKIES never lose their wolfdom. The 

late Dr Grenfell, renowned pioneer and 
missionary in Labrador, knew all about dogs 
of this kind, and he once wrote that the 
general resemblance to the wolf is so great 
that at Davis Inlet, where wolves come 
very often in winter, the factor has seen his 
team mixed with a pack of wolves on the 
beach in front of the door, yet could not 
shoot, being unable to distinguish one from 
the other. 

Huskies always fight, to the death if neces- 
sary, when one of their number offends 
against the mysterious pack code, which is 
still a puzzle to man. They have no pedigree, 
and they have no style ; many have surly 
tempers ; but times out of number they have 
proved they inherit a fidelity that lasts till 
death, and in some cases their affection is 
touching. 

A prospector died 300 miles up-country 
in northern Canada and his mates buried 
him. His favourite husky was inconsolable 
and, when four months later the ice broke, 
the anima! boarded the river steamer with a 
throng of adventurers and went back to 
Nome, which Alaskan mining settlement he 
had often visited with his master. There, for 
weeks the great husky brute searched the 
drinking-dens and billiard-saloons and met 
every canoe coming in from the creeks, till 
he became a well-known figure. 

Patsy Klengenberg, one of the most cele- 
brated white traders in the Arctic in modern 





times, declared that his huskies had all the 
instinct for direction familiar in dogs, and 
as much common sense along with it as most 
men have. One particular dog called Kris 
displayed as sharp intuition as any man, and 
he knew exactly what to do in some conditions 
that Patsy was certain were entirely new in 
his life, or, for that matter, in the life of his 
ancestors. The trader often wished he could 
talk with Kris, and, in fact, the dog seemed 
almost capable of carrying on a conversation. 

As for a husky’s sense of direction, even 
when the drifting snow is blowing into his 
eyes and he has to paw frantically to see any- 
thing, it is something the like of which a man 
will never acquire. Grenfell recalled how 
once he had to travel 70 miles over strange 
country. Up to then nobody had crossed it 
that winter; the trail was uncut and unblazed. 
The leading dog, however, had been over the 
ground the previous winter, though at that 
time going was terribly bad, with snow and 
fog, and the journey had taken three days. 
A large part of the route lay across frozen 
lakes and then through woods. Grenfell en- 
trusted it to the dog, and the husky piloted him 
without one pause or mistake in twelve hours, 
including one and a half hours for food. 

In the Far South another leader with 


Admiral Byrd saved a party in similar fashion. 
The men struck 200 miles south, marking the 


trail with flags. A fierce blizzard obliterated 
all signs of the route and food was insufficient 
for an extended stay in the wilds. Haste was 
vital; there was no time for lengthy observa- 
tions; and so the men left it to the leader, 
whose sagacity and endurance did not fail. 
The track was plain to the nose, though 
invisible to human sense, and the husky 
guided the party back to base unfalteringly. 


NOTHER famous instance was when 
diphtheria broke out in Nome, men- 
tioned earlier. A heavy death-roll was certain 
in the settlement with its 2000 population 
unless the life-saving antitoxin serum could 
be got. Gunnar Kasson, champion musher, 
volunteered to do the fearful trip of 665 miles 
through bleak, blizzard-bound country. He 
went—to his death, his mates thought. 


HUSKIES OF THE POLES 


In a temperature of 60 below, Kasson 
urged his dauntless team on, his face frozen 
stiff, the dogs being hurled backwards time 
and again in the traces by the howling wind, 
then scrambling through deep drifts on their 
bellies, racing away over glassy ice, or strug- 
gling through blinding snow that threatened 
to choke them and their driver. They 
achieved a million to one chance in five and 
a half days, and the community was saved. 
‘I could never have made it except for my 
leader, Balto,’ said Kasson, when receiving 
thanks. ‘The dog was able to scent the trail 
where I couldn’t even find the markings on 
account of the wind-driven snow.’ 

Finally, the story of that gallant gentleman 
of a dog, Chinook, who went south with 
Byrd, cannot be omitted in any account of 
the dogs of the Poles. Past his mighty prime, 
when none could lead a team as he could, 
but still wise and tough and strong, a leader 
born, Chinook was nearly twelve, too old for — 
a dog that might be called upon to face the 
Antarctic’s awful storms. 

One day Chinook saw his master training 
younger dogs to take the lead. What went 
through his dog mind nobody will ever know. 
He knew enough, however, to grasp that in 
the wilds a dog that cannot pull is an en- 
cumbrance. Then Chinook went out, like 
Captain Oates, into the icy wastes. He did 
not come back. Byrd’s men waited, hunted 
for him. Chinook could not be lost, for was 
it not he who used to hunt for missing dogs? 
But he could not be found. Where his grave 
is none can tell, but no dog could hope for 
a prouder epitaph: ‘Hereabouts lies a very 
gallant gentleman of a dog, who was never 
a burden to anyone.’ 

Of such mettle are the huskies of the White 
Silences, and though, when the full tale of 
the conquest of the Poles is written, primary 
honours will go to the men who risked their 
lives in these high adventures, as well there 
may arise a cenotaph recording the un- 
flinching courage and noble fidelity of the 
one indispensable friend of man who gave 
uncomplainingly of his life in pushing forward 
the frontiers of science beyond the shores of 
the frozen seas to the ultimate bounds of 
latitude—the husky. 





Twice-Told Tales 





IV.—A Visit to the North Cape 


[From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal of April 1851] 


E only place where a landing can be 

effected is on the western side, about a mile 
and a half from the head of the Cape; and it 
is usual for those who ascend it to go many 
miles round from this starting-place to gain 
the summit, because a direct upward ascent is 
considered impracticable. But having much 
confidence in my climbing capabilities, I 
resolved to adventure the latter feat; and 
although burthened with my sea-cloak and 
other things, I instantly commenced the task, 
leaving my crew to slumber in the boat until 
my return. 

After resting on a ledge of rock to take 
breath, and look down on the glassy waters 
and the boat at my feet—now dwindled to a 
speck—I resumed my clambering; but to my 
extreme mortification, when I had ascended 
two-thirds of the way, at no small risk to my 
bones, I was mastered by overhanging masses 
of rock, all trickling with slimy moisture from 
the congealed snow above. Here I had a 
narrow escape from being killed by a fragment 
of loose rock giving way beneath me, and 
drawing down other pieces after it; but I 
clung tenaciously to a firm part, and the heavy 
stones bounded harmlessly over my head. I 
descended with difficulty; and after carefully 
surveying the face of the rocks, tried at a more 
favourable place, and even then I was above 
an hour in gaining the summit. I understand 
that I am the first adventurer who has scaled 
the Cape at that place; and I certainly was 
thankful when I could throw my weary frame 
down, and eat some frugal fare, slaking my 
thirst with a handful of snow from the solid 
patch by my side. 

Resuming my progress, I passed over the 
surface of the Cape. It is covered with slaty 
débris, and, what struck me as very remarkable, 
quantities of a substance resembling coarse 
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white marble, totally different from the Cape 
itself. The only vegetation on the summit is 
a species of moss, which bears most beautiful 
flowers, generally of a purple hue, blooming 
in clusters of hundreds and thousands to- 
gether. These dumb witnesses of nature’s 
benevolent handiwork filled my soul with 
pleasing, grateful thoughts, and uplifted it to 
the Divine Being who maketh flowers to 
bloom and waters to gush in the most desolate 
regions of the earth. In the bed of a ravine, 
crossed in my way towards the end of the 
Cape, I found a rapid stream of the purest 
water, which proved deliciously refreshing. 
I wandered along; and after skirting much of 
the western precipice, drew nigh the bourne 
of my pilgrimage. The Cape terminates in a 
shape approaching a semicircle, but the most 
northern part swells out in a clear appreciable 
point. 

I cannot adequately describe the tide of 
emotion which filled my soul as I walked up 
to the dizzy verge. Despite the wind, which 
here blew violently, I sat down and, wrapping 
my cloak around me, long contemplated the 
grand spectacle of nature in one of her 
sublimest aspects. I was truly alone. Nota 
living being was in sight: far beneath was the 
boundless expanse of ocean, with a sail or 
two on its bosom at an immense distance; 
above was the canopy of heaven, flecked with 
snowy cloudlets; the sun was gleaming 
through a broad belt of blood-red horizon; 
the only sounds were the whistling of the 
wind, and the occasional plaintive scream of 
hovering sea-fowl. My pervading feeling was 
a calm though deep sense of intellectual enjoy- 
ment and triumph—very natural to an 
enthusiastic young wanderer upon achieving 
one of the long-cherished enterprises of his 
life. 
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Beware Spring Frosts 





ALWAYS think it is a tragedy when a 

severe frost ruins the fruit crop in the 
spring. The gardener has the pruning to do, 
the manuring to carry out, the winter wash to 
apply, and then, at the end of it all, he gets no 
return for his labours. As a gardener, there- 
fore, I like to keep my weather-eye open from 
about the third week of April until about the 
third week of May, though some experts tell 
me that the real danger-period is the eight 
weeks of April and May. 

To beginners, I might liken frost to freezing 
air which moves very much as water does. 
It flows down to the lowest point and there 
fills up whatever area is provided, and it is 
this filling up in a frost ‘hole’ which causes the 
trouble. What a terrible thing it is to have 
fruit-trees planted in a real frost ‘hole,’ where 
the frozen air cannot possibly get away. 
Sometimes the frozen air is held up just by a 
thick hedge, and then by cutting away part of 
the hedge in the winter-time the freezing air 
can be allowed to flow out, perhaps into the 
road or into some lower area beyond, and 
thus save the blossom on the fruit-trees in the 
garden. 

Other than this, it is difficult to know what 
to do in a garden. The commercial fruit- 
grower can go in for surface-burning oil- 
heaters placed in his orchard at the rate of 
sixty per acre; he can have his automatic 
electric-alarm which warns him when there 
is a frost, and he can then go out and set light 
to his heaters immediately.- For myself, I 
usually take action when the temperature 
drops to 30 degrees F., and in quite a small 
orchard some protection can be obtained by 
the use of an ordinary oil-heater set securely 
in a dustbin with the lid held an inch or so 
above in order to let out the warm air. Un- 
fortunately, such heat tends to rise vertically 
instead of drifting about as we should like it 
to, and so protection may only be given to 
just a few trees round about. 

Much can be done by screening. Those who 
have soft-fruits in a fruit-cage can at times 
save them by spreading sacking over the roof. 
I have prevented the blossoms of wall trees 


from being damaged again and again by 
hanging a couple of thicknesses of fish-netting 
over them. Cordon trees can be covered with 
old sacking, the plan being to remove the 
screens during the day, so as to allow pollina- 
tion to be carried out by bees and the like, and 
then to put the screens back in the evening 
when the frost is likely to be serious. The 
best protection for strawberries is probably 
the continuous cloche. If these cloches are 
put over the top, they make the strawberry 
crop a certainty, as well as ensuring earliness. 
If cloches cannot be used, then, curiously 
enough, it is better not to straw until all signs 
of frost are past, because the heat from the 
ground will protect the berries, but when straw 
is applied over the soil this acts as a barrier 
between the warm earth and the blossoms. 

If there are readers who have gardens which 
are known to suffer badly from frost year after 
year, then the answer is to plant what may be 
called frost-resistant varieties. The following 
apples succeed quite well under such difficult 
conditions—Ellison’s Orange, James Grieve, 
Crawley Beauty, Edward VII, Royal Jubilee, 
Wagoner, and Laxton’s Superb. Two good 
frost-resisting plums are Czar and Burbank’s 
Giant Prune. Unfortunately, there are not 
any frost-resistant pears as far as I know. 

It is surprising what can be done with the 
most simple materials. For instance, the 
writer has saved a crop of blackcurrants by 
just covering the bushes with sheets of news- 
paper in the evening. It is very easy to tell if 
you are going to get a bad frost, by using both 
a wet-bulb and a dry-bulb thermometer. When 
you are in the garden in the late afternoon and 
it is a very clear day and there is no wind, look 
at the temperature in the wet-bulb thermo- 
meter, and if it is well below the temperature 
of the dry-bulb thermometer, then beware— 
you will very probably get a frost that 
night. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.B.E., N.D.H. 
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BETTER SMOKING—-FOR FISH 
E smoke-curing of fish is a long- 
established method of preservation, but 
it has largely developed as a craft or art. The 
traditional kilns, with the fish hung in vertical 
flues of sawdust-burners, have many faults. 
The exposure to the smoke and heat of the 
fire varies according to fish position in the 
kiln; and though a large load of fish will be 
hung in the kiln as long as 24 hours, the 
degree of curing throughout the load will be 
exceedingly variable. The labour demand 
of the operation is also high. In the past the 
difficulties of the process have been overcome 
by the skill and experience of the expert 
smokers, but there are well-based fears that 
this special type of craftsmanship is vanishing. 
The Torry Research Station at Aberdeen 
has designed a controlled fish-smoking kiln. 
It is horizontal rather than vertical in shape; 
fans control the flow of smoke and hot air 
through the curing chamber. Heat for 
drying is mainly derived from hot air, the 
smoke which provides the peculiarly attractive 
and more chemical form of preservation being 
separately supplied. In this way steady 
temperature-control during the process can 
be attained. The fish are hung on a ‘truck,’ a 
structure resembling three cross-bar gates 
mounted on a wheeled base. These trucks 
can be loaded while one truck is being cured; 
immediately the truck of fish in the curing 
chamber has been processed, another truck 
can be wheeled in. Curing herrings as kippers 
takes from 4 to 6 hours, and as bloaters 
3 hours. Haddock, codling fillets, sprats, 
eels, and salmon have all been effectively 
smoked in the new controlled kiln. Labour 
costs are much lower, and a _ consistent 
standard of curing is achieved, equal to the 
best results obtained in the old vertical kilns. 
This is necessarily a very scanty account of 
a new development of great significance to 
the British herring industry; but a detailed 
account is now published by His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office—The Torry Research Station 
Controlled Fish-Smoking Kiln (Food In- 
vestigation Leaflet No. 10, 1950). 
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BEYOND VITAMINS? 


American research is adding another and a 
somewhat unexpected chapter to the penicillin 
story. As is now well known, penicillin and 
other similar substances produced during 
mould growth have powerful anti-bacterial 
effects and this has given medical science new 
weapons in the battle against disease. But 
these remarkable substances, generally known 
to-day as antibiotics, are also being found to 
possess pronounced nutritional activity. Mere 
traces of some of them, when added to the 
normal food for farm animals, result in in- 
creased growth; the animals gain weight to 
an extent that may be 10 per cent or 30 per 
cent above that to be expected from the actual 
food consumed. Tests with pigs have shown 
that four of the antibiotic substances are 
effective in this way. Terramycin, a new anti- 
biotic substance obtained from a soil mould, 
is the most influential; streptomycin and 
aureomycin come next, with penicillin ap- 
parently the least effective. Yet the amounts 
of these substances added to the animal diet 
are minute—less than a third of an ounce 
being mixed with each ton of pig-food. 
Similar results have been obtained in feeding 
experiments with turkeys and chickens. It is 
said that the Nutrition Foundation of America 
is now conducting preliminary tests in human 
feeding. 

It is not yet understood why antibiotics 
should exert such a favourable influence upon 
nutrition. It seems clear that they enable a 
standard amount of food to provide greater 
nourishment to the eater. Do they suppress 
the growth of micro-organisms that normally 
retard growth? Do they suppress the growth 
of bacteria that compete within the body for 
the useful constituents of food, for vitamins 
or proteins? At this stage, however, a warning 
must be given. No one should attempt to 
carry out nutritional experiments by adding 
penicillin or some other antibiotic substance 
to his or her diet. Much veterinary and 
medical research must precede any application 
of these new discoveries whether for feeding 
animals or humans. 





AN ELECTRIC MAGNIFYING-LENS 


In many circumstances in industry and 
commerce minute surface examination is 
necessary to assess quality or to detect possible 
flaws. A modern electric lens carrying its 
own light and battery is now manufactured 
in Britain and it has already proved of value 
in a wide variety of tasks. It is of pocket-size 
and can be laid upon any surface, and merely 
by turning a switch powerful magnification 
in a brilliantly lighted field is obtained. The 
unique feature of the instrument is that it 
provides its own light and focuses this light 
directly upon the minute portion of surface 
being examined at any individual moment. 
The degree of enlargement given is six dia- 
metrical magnifications—equivalent, of course, 
to thirty-six area magnifications. The battery 
is carried in the handle; it is of standard size 
and procurable anywhere in the world. 
Provided with the lens are a transparent 
measuring scale of } inch square, a }-inch 
straight scale graduated in ;},-inch divisions, 
and a 1-centimetre straight scale graduated 
in }-millimetre divisions. For use in textile 


examination a special textile scale can be had. 
One of the most attractive features of this 
lens is that it can be used quickly anywhere 


and its efficiency is independent of the natural 
or artificial light available. It is just as useful 
in the darkest corner of a factory as in the 
lightest. It has been welcomed in the examina- 
tion of metalwork for fiaws, in judging fabrics, 
in printing operations, and in examining 
stamps, currency notes, and works of art. It 
has found a wide use in botanical and bio- 
logical work—for example, in inspecting 
seeds or eggs of pest insects. 


A GUARANTEED CHIMNEY-COWL 


The smoky fireplace can be an unpleasant 
feature of any type of building. Its causes 
may be several. Down-draught may be 
associated with the chimney because its 
position is exposed to prevailing winds; or 
the top of the chimney may be too low in 
relation to higher neighbouring buildings. 
The latter factor may convert previously 
efficient chimneys into bad ones, as when tall 
blocks of flats are built near older houses. 

A chimney-cowl which has been designed 
by specialist manufacturers and has been 
tested at the National Physical Laboratory 
would seem worthy of investigation by any 
unfortunate owner of a smoky fireplace. The 
cowl has been devised having regard to aero- 
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dynamic laws for the control of deflected air- 
currents and changes in air-pressure. It has 
four curved concave vertical surfaces separated 
by four vertical apertures for smoke outlet and 
air inlet; the top is closed and conical in shape. 
The closed top prevents air-currents from 
making direct entrance down the flue; air- 
currents entering the vertical apertures, 
however, have to travel longer distances along 
the curved internal surface than the air- 
current passing outside the cowl, and this 
disparity creates a powerful upward pull. 
Similar aerodynamic principles apply to air- 
currents passing round the curved and flat 
surfaces of aeroplane wings. Thus, air- 
currents that create down-draught in the open 
chimney are actually excluded or, if they enter 
the cowl apertures, are converted into up- 
draught-créating influences. 

The cowl does not revolve. It operates in a 
fixed position and has no moving parts. It 
does not interfere with ventilation when the 
fire is not in use. The.closed top also hinders 
rain or hail from falling down the chimney. 
The appearance is compact and neat. 

Cowls are made of non-corrosive hardened 
aluminium and supplied with a round sleeve 
to fit the individual chimney-pot. All circu- 
lar pots of any kind can be fitted, but 
special fittings may be required for square 
pots. The same type of cowl is available in 
clay for cementing direct to the top of the 
stack, but a special clay pot can also be 
fitted, to raise the height. The cowls are 
widely used for houses, bungalows, hotels, 
blocks of flats, and offices, and it is perhaps 
not irrelevant to mention that they have been 
erected by Trinity House on lighthouse 
property all round the British coasts. The 
manufacturers claim that this cowl will per- 
manently cure the smoky fireplace, and they 
support this claim by guaranteeing to refund 
the cost of the cowl to any purchaser who is 
not entirely satisfied within one month. 


SELF-MEASURING CALIPERS 

Engineers should welcome new pocket- 
sized and double-ended calipers now available 
from a well-known tool-manufacturer. Sizes 
of bars, rods, and sheets are automatically 
registered without the additional use of a rule. 
The calipers are simply placed in position and 
the size is read off on the appropriate scale. 
The range is 10 to 30 Birmingham Wire 
Gauge and up to 3 inches or 70 millimetres. 
The instrument is made of stainless steel. 
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FORCING TULIPS BY NEW METHODS 


It is learned from Holland that big advances 
in forcing tulip growth are being obtained by 
using artificial light. The tulip plants are 
grown in boxes in insulated sheds heated to 
71-72° Fahr. Ordinary 75-watt incandescent 
lamps are placed about 2} feet above the 
boxes, the lamps being arranged to give 
approximately 90-watts illumination per 10 
square feet. Bulbs placed in the sheds in mid- 
December were beginning to show blooms 
seventeen days later. Their quality proved to 
be superior to that of bulbs forced by heat in 
greenhouses; also the proportion of stragglers 
was much lower. Exceptionally good results 
have been achieved with both early-flowering 
and late-flowering varieties of Dutch bulbs. 
It was found that continuous electric-light 
produced excessive growth of foliage; the 
best results were secured by keeping the lights 
on for nine hours each day. The costs of this 
method of forcing early tulip flowers are said 
to be less than the costs of the normal methods. 


SECATEURS FOR THORNY BUSHES 


In our issue of December last, attention 
was drawn to secateurs made by a British 
firm specialising in this garden tool. A new 
type of secateur has recently been marketed 
by this same firm and is designed to deal with 
fruit-bushes, and particularly with those of 
thorny growth. The secateur or pruner is 
not the usual small tool operable with one 
hand, but is 20 inches long; despite this, it 
is quite light to use, the handles being made 
of tubular aluminium. The strong cutting- 
blade presses against a grooved face on the 
other arm of the secateur, and a quick clean 
cut is obtained. The writer has tested this 
new appliance in winter-pruning badly over- 
grown gooseberry-bushes and in removing 
long bramble-branches from hedges. The 
length of the handles has been ideally de- 
termined; the gardener’s hands do not have 
to enter the thorny outskirts of a bush in 
cutting out central branches or shoots, but 
the controlling grip is not so far away that 
the secateur is unwieldy or tiring to use. 
Pruning gooseberry-bushes or rose-bushes 
with small hand-secateurs has _ generally 
required the protection of stout gloves, and 
even this precaution has not prevented 
scratches on the wrists. Gloves need not 
be worn with these new secateurs, and a 
quick scratch-free pruning can be carried 
out even on large overgrown bushes. 


A PRESERVING CONTAINER 

A recent German invention breaks new 
ground in the field of food preservation. It 
is an aluminium container in which fruits and 
other foods may be preserved by heat treat- 
ment, and it would seem to be usable both for 
normal-pressure heating (e.g. fruit) or for 
high-pressure heating (e.g. vegetables requir- 
ing temperatures higher than that of boiling 
water). The container has five parts—a jar- 
sized vessel, a lid, a rubber ring, a rubber stop 
or bung, and a clamp. An airtight seal is, 
obtainable by use of the rubber ring between 
the lid and the main vessel’s rim, the lid having 
an indentation to receive the rubber ring. The 
clamp is needed to hold the lid in position 
during the heat treatment. As usual in such 
operations, a vacuum is created during cooling. 
Here the rubber stop or bung, which fits a 
hole in the lid, makes its contribution. The 
bung is inserted just before the final sealing. 
It can later be easily removed when the con- 
tainer is to be opened, thus overcoming all 
lid-removing difficulties, for the withdrawal 
of this stop releases the internal vacuum. 
This is particularly an advantage for preserv- 
ing at high temperature, which must normally 
be carried out with cans and a can-sealing 
machine even on the domestic scale. Here, a 
re-usable container is made available. 

Over a million of these containers will 
be manufactured in Germany this year in 
various sizes. A lacquer lining enables the 
metal surface to withstand any attack from 
foods. The weight of the container is about 
one-seventh of the weight of comparable- 
sized glass or stone preserving-jars, and the 
container is, of course, unbreakable. At 
present the container is procurable only in 
Germany, but production in other countries 
may also be arranged. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS who wish fuller information 
regarding new inventions, publications, etc. 
mentioned here, addresses will be furnished, 
when possible, if (and only if) a stamped 
addressed envelope or postcard for a reply be 
sent to the Editor, Chambers’s Journal, 11 
Thistle Street, Edinburgh. To avoid delays, 
requests of this kind from correspondents 
abroad will be forwarded to the manufacturer 
or agent if stamps, postal orders, or imperial 
or international reply coupons are enclosed 
for the purpose. The issue of the Journa! and 
the heading of the paragraph in which the 
object of inquiry is described should be given 
in order to facilitate reference. 
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The blended balance of 


CRAVEN 


EMPIRE TOBACCO 
for me 


Rich, fine Empire leaf 
perfectly balanced in 
blend gives a deeply satis- 
fying smoke —the reason 
why knowledgeable men 
ask for Craven Empire Craven Empire De Luxe 
Tobaccos always. Mixture 4/2d. and Craven 

Empire Curly Cut 43d. an oz. 











CARRERAS - 150 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 


* DE LANK 


CORNISH 


ZYTOCIN | PRL GRANITE 
Activated Garlic | 
for Medicinal use. 


The Everlasting Tribute 





In | odourless | tablet form: HE SKILL OF THE CRAFTSMAN, coupled 


“ 
Three weeks’ supply, 5s. wears With natural beauty of De Lank 

ES Cornish Granite, makes a memorial in 
Zytocin is for the restoration of the body’s this delicately flecked silver-grey stone a 


basic condition. The Tablets are recom- tribute of which you may well be proud. 
mended specifically where nasa! or bronchial! 7 7 


A . < h, Fati Tox- 
conte © Sie qoutes! coitcamien of & CORNISH DE LANK 
health. Zytocin is also of great assistance 


in skin complaints of constitutional origin. GRANITE QUARRIES CO 


De Lank . St. Breward . Cornwall 

r ; | A wide range of designs is available, 

[Let Zytecin help you} and your local monumental mason 

will guide you in choosing one which 

EMION LIMITED exactly meets your every wish in this 
® most important of decisions. 

22 Great Smith Street, « It may help to have a copy of our 

catalogue by you to study at leisure 


LONDO N, S.W.1 | —a postcard will bring one by return, 


without, of course, any obligation. 














MACVITA | 


(REG®) 


THE PERFECT FOOD 


Per | |$d. PACKET 


(NET WEIGHT 8 7.) 


A delicious 
change 
from Bread 
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Crisp and Creamy—Unsweetened 


Try it with butter, marmalade, cheese, etc. 
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